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In this Magazine for August last, we presented our readers with an article on 
The Karens and their Jewish Traditions, which was compiled from the Madras 


Register and the North American Review. 
American Missionary in Burmah, who wrote the paper in the Madras Register, has 


.The Rev. F. Mason, an 


favoured the Editors of the Calcutta Christian Observer with some additional in- 
formation, in the following paper, which they inserted in that interesting periodical 
for July, 1835, and which we transcribe into our pages, being convinced that it will 


interest many of our readers.—Ep1tTor. 


I HAvE long been aware that the 
Karens were acquainted with white 
men long before the arrival of the 
English on the coast, and I, there- 
fore, took it for granted, without 
much inquiry, that all their scrip- 
tural knowledge was derived from 
previous intercourse with Christian 
nations. Hence I wrote in one of 
my printed journals, “I am dis- 
posed to think, that whatever 
among this people has any refer- 
ence to the truth ought to be traced 
to the Portuguese.” With this 
opinion, at the request of a gentle- 
man in the Civil Service, I com- 
menced collecting the Karen tra- 
ditions, and the inquiries that 
ensued, resulted in the irresistible 
conviction, contrary to my pre- 
conceived opinions, that the scrip- 
tural knowledge of the Karens has 
not been derived from Christians, 
but from Israelites; and that for 
the following among other reasons : 
VOL, XIX. N.S. No. 139. 


1. Because the Karens are trust- 
ing in a Saviour who is to come, 
whereas, had they been taught by 
Christians, they would be trusting 
in one who has already come. 

2. Because they trace their scrip- 
tural knowledge not to teachers, 
but through their fathers to God 
himself. Not a vestige appears of 
their ever having derived religious 
knowledge from foreigners; but, 
on the contrary, they always say, 
that “* God gave them commands.” 

3. Because attributing their scrip- 
tural knowledge to the instruction 
of foreigners, is supposing an effect 
without an adequate cause. It 
exists as the national religion of 
different tribes, that, until the pre- 
sent generation, were almost con- 
stantly at war with each other, and 
separated by a difference of dialect, 
which prevents the language of the 
one from being understood by the 
other; among a - ¥" scattered 
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abroad to an unknown extent over 
Siam, Martaban, and Burmah. 

4. Because there is nothing pe- 
culiarly Christian in their tradi- 
tions, in distinction from that which 
is Jewish. But had they derived 
their scriptural knowledge from 
Christians, it would have been 
nearly all peculiarly Christian. 
Both Catholic and Protestant Mis- 
sionaries make the doctrines of 
Christ and the Cross the principal 
theme of their instructions; and for 
the converts of either persuasion, 
to forget the Cross, Baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper, and even that 
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there ever was such an individual 
as Christ, while they remembered 
the formation of woman from man’s 
rib, the dispersion at Babel, and 
the original purity of Satan, seems 
to be morally impossible. Yet 
not a vestige of the former can be 
discovered, while the latter are 
familiar to all. 

5. Becanse there are many things 
peculiarly Jewish in the phrase- 
ology of their traditions, which is 
not Christian. In illustration of 
this remark, the following are 


offered : 


Angels. 


‘¢ The sons of heaven possess miraculous powers, 
They sit on the throne of God ; 
The sons of heaven are righteous, 
They dwell together with God ; 
The sons of heaven are holy, 
They lean against the silver throne of God ; 
The beings God employs to execute his purposes, 
Still enjoy the reclining place of God.” . 


The expression, that Angels 
‘* lean against the silver throne of 
God,” comes naturally from an 
Israelite, who had _ associated 
Angels with the Cherubim attached 
to the mercy-seat ; but it is difficult 
to conceive how it could originate 
with any other people. 


Obedience to Kings. 

“© children, and grand-chil- 
dren! observe the commands of 
kings, for kings in former times ob- 
served the commands of God.” 

None but Hebrews would be 
likely to say, that their ancient 
kmgs obeyed the commands of 
God. 


Adultery against God. 


“ The dead rose again when the plantain leaf was yellow, 
But Satan produced sin ; 
The dead rose to life when the plantain leaf was yellow, 
But Satan introduced sin ; 
Thou hast committed adultery against God, 
Hence in this state thou hast no honour.” 


Departing from God is con- 
stantly described in the Old Tes- 
tament by committing fornication 
or adultery against him, and the 
striking coincidence here needs but 
to be mentioned to be seen. 


On being struck on the Face. 


**O children, and grand-chil- 
dren! if a person strikes us on the 


face, he does not really strike the 
face, he only strikes the floor. 
Therefore, if a person strike one 
cheek, give him the other to 
strike.” 

Christ says, ‘* Whosoever shall 
strike thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.” Jeremiah 
writes, ‘* He giveth his cheek to 
him that smiteth him.” Wheuce 
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the Karen precept appears to pos- 
sess the exact phraseology of the 


Jewish, but differs from the Chris- 
tian. 


Trumpet and Harp. 


“ God comes blowing the great trumpet [or trumpets], 
The great Doo plays (or played) the golden harp.” 


The first line of this couplet ad- 
mits of explanation by reference to 
the well-known use of trumpets on 
certain sacred occasions in the 
temple worship of the Israelites ; 
and Doo, in the second line, may 
be easily derived trom David, by 
w going into oo, and dropping the 
final consonant, according to the 
genius of the Karen language. The 

ople around me have no know- 
a of ** the great Doo,” further 
than the name ; but his being thus 
associated with God, a distin- 
guished individual, and remarkable 


for playing on the harp, all go to 
corroborate the idea that the 
“* sweet singer of Israel” is in- 
tended. The harp is a common 
instrument of music among the 
Karens, and it is from some verses 
on the harp, that the above couplet 
is extracted. Their harps are small, 
but these verses represent them as 
having been larger formerly; and 
after giving directions for tuning 
them, closes with the following 
line, indicating that the ancient 
harps sounded better than the mo- 
dern ones, 


“ And it will again sound (like) a thing of former times.” 


Karen Poetry. 

Hebrew poetry is distinguished 
from all other, by ‘a certain 
equality, resemblance, or paral- 
lelism between the members of the 
same period, so that in two lines, 
or members of the same period, 
things shall, for the most part, an- 


swer to things, and words to words, 
as if fitted to each other by a kind 
of rule or measure:” and Karen 
poetry is distinguished by precisely 
the same characteristics. What 
can be more decidedly Hebrew 
poetry than the following, taken 
almost at random : 


Law, 


“ The judgment is a rope of seven coils, 
The law is a rope of seven coils, 
Freed from one, a coil remains, still another coil, 
Delivered from one, a coil remains, still another coil.”’ 


Virtue. 
“ A good child cannot go with me, 
A good wife cannot go with me ; 


I will be virtuous, 
Virtue will go with me.” 


Heathen 


** The heathen are ungodly, ° 


Therefore demons persecute them ; 


The heathen are wicked, 


Therefore accidents befal them.” 


The Mother. 


“ A mother can nourish ten children, 
A child cannot nourish ten mothers ; 
A mother may nourish ten children, 
A child ne’er can nourish ten mothers; 
A mother nourisheth her children without rewaid, 
And her strength is exhausted.” 
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Origin of Karen Poetry. 


** The origin of this mode of 
composition among the Hebrews, 
Bishop Lowth has satisfactorily 
deduced from the manner in which 
they were accustomed to sing or 
chant their sacred hymns. They 
were accompanied with music, and 
were alternately sung by opposite 
choirs.” 

This manner of singing was not 
more common among the Hebrews 
than it is among the Karens, when 
they assemble, as they do in great 
numbers; at their funerals, men 
and women, seated opposite to each 
other, sing alternately as in oppo- 
site choirs. 


** Men. 















































Chorus. 


Chorus. 
Men. If M@-4 had been faithful, 
1f Ma-4 had been true, 


Women, M6-4 was faithful, 
Chorus. 
Men. I will be KhG-laa-lé, 
Who will be MG-4? 
Chorus. 
Women. I will be Ma-4, 


Who will be Kha- lau-l4 ? 
Chorus. 
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White Foreigners. 
“ The white foreigners, the sons of God, 
Have got a Revelation trom God ; 
The white foreigners, the true sons of God, 
Obtained a Revelation from God in ancient time. 
God guides the white foreigners, 
Hence they possess the meritorious qualities of God.” 


Pity, pity for the dead! 
He has fallen, and cannot rise agus 


These songs have frequently no 
relation to the solemnities of the 
occasion, to compensate for which 
they intersperse a mournful strain, 
by way of chorus, at the close of 
each distich. The following may 
be taken for an example: 


The Unfaithful Wife. 

Kha-lau-la, after making suit- 
able provision for his wife Ma-, 
went away on a trading excursion; 
while he was absent, she proved 
unfaithful to him. In the song 
below, the man means to imply 
that all women are unfaithful like 
Mai-4, while the women defend 
their sex, and lay the blame on the 
men. 


Seven vessels of water, and seven bundles of wood 
Were left with Ma-4 ; ought not Ma-4 to have waited? 
Seven bamboos* of water, and seven piles of wood 
Were left behind for MG-4; ought not Ma-4 to have waited ? 

oe pity for the dead ! 1 

He has fallen, and cannot rise again. 

Women. Khf-lau-l4 pretended to go trading. 
Kha-lau-l4 went away and was anfaithfal ; 
If Kha-lau-14’s attachment had remained unchanged, 
He would have dug into the pit for Ma-a. 

Pity, pity for the dead ! 

He has fallen, and cannot rise again. 


Would she have loved a snake, a snake ! 


Would a snake have carried her away ? t 
Chorus. Pity, pity for the dead! 
e has fallen, and cannot rise again. 


But a snake carried her away, forcibly carried her away. 
Pity, pity for the dead! 
He has fallen, and cannot rise again. 


Pity, pity for the dead! 
e has fallen, and cannot rise again. 


” * Here water is reserved and kept i in bamboos. 
t+ The story says that a snake carried her away. 
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Swine an Abomination. 


The Karens are hereditarily di- 
yided into two sects: one in the 
habit of sacrificing hogs and fowls 
to the evil-spirits; but the other, 
who are called Pu-ray, will not 
sacrifice to these beings, and regard 
hogs with an almost Jewish detesta- 
tion. 

They keep neither hogs nor 
fowls, and will not eat of the 
sacrifices that are offered to demons. 
Their number however is small, 
and appears to be decreasing; for 
Iam acquainted with some fami- 
lies who were originally Pu-ray, 
that have gone over to the other 
party. tis worthy of remark, that 
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Pu-ray but slightly differs from 
ap a Hebrew. 


Oxen sacrificed anciently. 

Tradition says, they formerly 
kept cattle, and offered oxen or 
bullocks in sacrifice; but to what 
being is not known. When an ox 
was sacrificed, it was necessary to 
kill it so instantaneously, that it 
should not cry out. 


Teen. 

There is a possibility that oxen 
were sacrificed, when the Karens 
dwelt among or near the Chinese, 
as they appear to have been ac- 
quainted with the worship of Teen, 
or heaven. Some verses on the 
destruction of the world, close as 
follows: 


The waters rise ; the world-destroying flames ascend ; 
The flames ascend, the waters rise, 
There is no refuge in Tee.” 


On asking who was meant by Tee, 
I was told, a false god of former 
times, of whom they nuw know 
nothing. Tee, however, is evi- 
dently the Chinese Teen, or heaven, 
(a well-known object of worship 
in China,) with the final consonant 
dropped, according to the analogy 
of the Karen language. 

The Karens in this province and 
Mergui, and with none other am I 
acquainted, are a mere fragment 
that have strayed away from the 
great body of their people at the 
north; and they are continually 
mourning, that they know so little 
of the religion of their fathers. 
Some of the verses I have obtained 
are fragments of pieces that could 
not, as I am told, be repeated in 
two or three days; I have given 
you such scraps as the people here 
temember, but other Missionaries 
more favourably located in Moul- 
mein and Burmah will, I doubt 
not, after they obtain the language, 





be able to bring forth something 
more complete and satisfactory. 
That there are grounds for this 
opinion is beyond controversy, from 
the fact, that Mr. Wade has just 
furnished me with a tradition, that 
I never saw before, which he ob- 
tained from a Moulmein Karen. 
I make the following literal trans- 
lation of such parts as are most 
likely to be interesting : 


Creation of Heaven and Earth. 


‘¢ God created heaven and earth. 
The creation of heaven and earth 
was finished.” 


Creation of the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars. 


*« He created the sun, he created 
the moon, he created the stars. 
The creation of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars was finished.” 


Creation of Man. 


** He created again (creating) 


* A bird which the writer has not seen. 
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man. And how did he create man ? 
At first he created the earth, and 
then he created a man. The crea- 
tion of the man was finished.” 


Creation of Woman. 


** He created a woman. How 
did he create woman? He took 
a rib out of the man, and created 
again (creating) a woman. The 
creation of woman was finished.” 

Creation of Life. 

“* He created again (creating) 
life. How did he create life? 
Father God said, ‘ In respect to 
my son, and daughter, “ I love 
them, I will give them my great 
life.” He took a little piece of his 
life, breathed into the nostrils of 
the two persons, and they came 
to life, and became real human 
beings. The creation of man was 
tinished.”’ 


Creation of Food, Quadrupeds, and 
Birds. 


‘* He created again (creating) 
food and drink. He created rice, 
he created water, he created fire, 
he created the cows, he created the 
elephants, he created birds. The 
creation of animals was finished” 

Eden. 

Father God said, ‘ My son and 
daughter, (your) father will make 
and give you a garden; and in the 
garden are seven different kinds of 
trees, bearing seven different kinds 
of fruit; but among the seven, one 
tree is not good to eat: eat not of 
its fruit. If you eat, you will be- 
come sick, you will become old, 
and you will die. Eat not. All 
I have created I give to you. Eat 
and drink with care. Once in 
seven days I will visit you. AllT 
have commanded you, observe and 
do, forget me not. Pray to me 
every morning and night.” 


The Temptation and Fall. 
‘* Afterwards Satan came and 





said, ‘ Why are you here?” Our 
Father God put us here, (they re- 
plied.) ‘* What do you eat here?’ 
Satan inquired. Our Father God 
created food and drink for us; food 
without end. Satan said, ‘ Show me 
your food, and they went, with Satan 
following behind them, to show him, 
On arriving at the garden, they 
showed him the fruits, saying, This 
is sweet, this is sour, this is bitter, 
this is astringent, this is rich, this 
is fiery ; but this tree we know not 
whether it is sour or sweet. Our 
Father God said to us, ‘ Eat not 
the fruit of this tree ; if you eat you 
will die.” We eat not, and do not 
know, whether it be sour or sweet. 
‘Not so, O my children,’ Satan 
replied, * the heart of your Father 
God is not with you; this is the 
richest and sweetest: it is richer 
than the others, sweeter than the 
others, and not merely richer and 
sweeter, but if you eat it, you will 
possess miraculous powers; you will 
be able to ascend into heaven, and 
descend into the earth; you will be 
able to fly. The heart of your God 
is not with you. This desirable 
thing he has not given you. My 
heart is not like the heart of your 
God. His is not honest: he is 
envious. Il am honest, I am not 
envious; I love you and tell you 
the whole. Your Father God does 
not love you; he did not tell you 
the whole. If you do not believe 
me, do not eat it. Let each one 
eat carefully a single fruit, then 
you will know.’ The man replied, 
* Our Father God said to us, Eat 
not the fruit of this tree, and we 
eat it not.’ Thus, saying, he rose 
up and went away; but the woman 
listened to Satan, and thinking what 
he said rather proper, remained. 
Satan deceived her completely, and 
she said to him, ‘ If we eat, shall 
we indeed be able to fly?” ‘ My 
son and daughter,’ Satan replied, 
‘ I persuade you, because I greatly 
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love you.’ The woman took one 
of the fruit and ate; and Satan 
laughing said, ‘ My daughter, you 
listen to me well, now go give the 
fruit to your husband, and say to 
him, I have eaten the fruit: it is 
exceedingly rich. If he does not 
eat, deceive him that he may eat.’ 
The woman, doing as Satan told 
her, went and coaxed ber husband, 
till she won him over to her own 
inind, and he took the fruit from 
the hand of his wife, and ate. 
When he had eaten, she went to 
Satan and said, ‘ My husband has 
eaten the fruit.” On hearing that, 
he laughed exceedingly, and said, 
‘Now you have listened to me, 
very good, my son and daughter.’” 


The Curse. 

“ The day after they had eaten, 
early in the morning, God visited 
them, but they did not, (as they 
had been wont,) follow him singing 
praises. He approached them, and 
said, ‘Why have you eaten the 
fruit of the tree that I commanded 
you not to eat? They did not 
dare to reply, and God cursed 
them. ‘ Now you have not ob- 
served what I commanded you;’ 
he said: * the fruit that is not good 
to eat, I told you not to eat; but 
you have not listened and have 
eaten. Therefore you shall become 


old, you shall be sick, and you 
shall die.’”’ 


Origin of Sacrifices to Demons. 

** Atter this, one of the children 
became very sick, and the man 
and his wife said to each other, 
we did not observe God’s com- 
mand,—* Of the fruit of the tree 


eat it not;” but we eat now: what 
shall we do? God has cast us off, 


we cannot tell what'to do. We 
must go and see Satan, and ask 
him. They arose and went to him. 


* O Satan,’ they said, ‘ God com- 


manded us, Eat not of that fruit. 
Thou saidest, Eat, and we hearken- 
ed to thy words, and ate; now our 
child is sick, what wilt thou say ? 
What wilt thou devise?’ Satan re- 
plied, ‘ To your father God you 
did not hearken, you hearken unto 
me, now that you have hearkened 
unto me, hearken unto me to the 
end.’” 

Satan then goes on to institute 
the principal sacrifices, offerings, 
and ceremonies, that are practised 
in offering to demons. First, he 
orders a hog to be sacrificed ; and 
when that fails, a fowl; and after 
that, he prescribes the mode of 
fortune-telling by fowl’s bones, 
with many other rites, the details 
of which would not be interesting. 

F. Mason. 


ON TRUST IN GOD. 


AMONG the multitude who start 
in the race of life with sanguine 
hope and ardent desire, how few 
win the exalted prize of happiness! 
One pants for the pleasures of 
sense, and plunging into the gulf 
of intemperance, is swallowed up 
and lost; another covets riches, 
and becomes the miserable slave of 
mammon ; ambition ruins its thou- 
sands, and indolence its ten thou- 
sands. What shall we say then ? 


is happiness a dream only, a fond 
and flattering illusion? Was the 
human race created to be the sport 
of chance or fate, of vice or 
folly? Far be it from me to 
cherish a thought so gloomy and 
revolting. If rational creatures 
became wretched, it is by the per- 
version of the faculties and the 
abuse of the blessings conferred 
upon them. Man was made to 
know, glorify, and enjoy God. It 
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is true he has fallen from his origi- 
nal purity and bliss; but the way 
of restoration is opened, and to 
this the inspired writers direct our 
attention. ‘he gospel of Christ, 
especially discloses and exhibits to 
us the general scheme of human 
redemption. Here we may learn 
our real character and condition, 
our weaknesses and wants, our 
danger and refuge, our guilt and 
depravity, and the divinely ap- 
pointed method of obtaining par- 
don and deliverance, peace and 
joy. 

I. Let us notice the reasons, 
which we have to trust in God. 

There must be knowledge as a 
basis of confidence. A rational 
creature requires reasons more or 
less cogent, to influence and sway 
the mind. They who know thy 
Name, says David, will put their 
trust in thee. The general know- 
ledge which we possess of the di- 
vine attributes and _perfections, 
supplies us with a reason for trust- 
ing in God. To establish this point, 
we need enter into no long and 
intricate train of argument. God 
is possessed of infinite wisdom, 
almighty power, and unbounded 
goodness. These perfections shine 
ever in his works, with the bright- 
ness of meridian day. As soon 
too as we begin to reflect on our 
own state, we perceive the impor- 
tance of knowing that there is a 
Supreme Being, to whom we may 
have recourse. We are dark and 
blind, apt to be bewildered in a 
thousand errors, but the God of 
infinite wisdom is capable of 
guiding our doubtful footsteps and 
of scattering the clouds which en- 
compass us. We are weak and 
frail, exposed to manifold dangers 
and subject to agitating fears, but 
the God of almighty Power is 
able to afford us adequate protec- 
tion, and spread over us a broad 
though invisible shield of defence, 
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which no hostile weapon can pene- 
trate. We are sinful and degene- 
rate creatures, who deserve to reap 
the fruit of our own doings, but the 
God of unbounded goodness may 
open to us the arms of his mercy, 
as a parent forgives and reclaims 
his disobedient children. It is evi- 
dent, that in proportion to the 
clearness of our ideas on the being 
and providence of God, from 
whatever sources those ideas are 
derived, will be the cogency of our 
motives to filial confidence. In 
our highly favoured land, the light 
of natural and revealed religion is 
so widely diffused, that compara. 
tively few are altogether shut out 
from it. 

The special knowledge which we 
possess of the divine attributes and 
perfections, as they shine in the 
covenant of grace, affords us a far 
stronger reason for trusting in God. 

In the book of visible nature, 
the power of Jehovah is more pro- 
minent than his goodness; in the 
book of scripture, his goodness 
shines out with a surpassing and 
most attractive lustre. Even under 
the dispensation of the law, given 
amidst signs of awful majesty, it is 
clear that pardoning mercy pre- 
dominated. No other evidence 
needs be adduced to prove this, 
than the proclamation made to 
Moses. And the Lord descended 
in the cloud, and ‘stood with him 
there, and proclaimed the Name of 
the Lord. And the Lord passed 
by before him, and proclaimed 
The Lord, the Lord God merciful 
and gracious, long suffering, abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression, and sin.” 
The covenant of grace, so often 
referred to by the prophets, ex- 
hibits in the most engaging man- 
ner, that rich provision, which 
God has made for our salvation. 
Nothing better can be conceived, 
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filial confidence. Here we have a 
way of access opened to the footstool 
of the King of kings, and we are 
invited to draw near in the full as- 
surance of faith, through the blood 
of Jesus. Here are given to us 
exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises, by which we may be made 
partakers of the divine nature; 
and these promises are not yea and 
nay, precarious and fluctuating, 
but they are all yea and amen in 
Christ, absolutely fixed and cer- 
tain. ‘* He that spared not his own 
son, but delivered him up for us 
all, how shali he not with him also 
freely give us all things.” A co- 
ious effusion of divine benignity, 
blends with all the common dis- 
pensations of providence. The 
great Creator and Benefactor of 
the universe makes his sun to 
shine on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust. But the gospel opens 
a channel for the stream of rich 
mercy to flow down to our perish- 
ing souls. The gospel presents to 
us a tower of hope, a rock of sup- 
port, a refuge of safety, and dis- 
tinctly calls us to escape from the 
wrath to come, and fly to lay hold 
on eternal life. Here the majesty 
and power of God are surrounded 
by his mercy and love, his truth 
and faithfuluess. 

The spirit and conduct of pious 
and devout men, furnish a reason 
for trusting in God. Without at- 
tempting to account for it, the fact 
is indisputable, that we are more 
influenced by examples than doc- 
trines. The Bible shows us the 
living power of religion in the 
character of the saints. We see 
how the ancient fathers trusted in 
God and, were not ashamed, and 
kindle into holy ardour at the 
sight. The long list of illustrious 
worthies, whose conflicts, and vic- 
tories, and triumphs, stand on per- 
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manent record, for our benefit, 
were all distinguished by the ex- 
ercise of that faith, which is the 
substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. And 
have we not the same God, the 
same Saviour, the same Spirit of 
grace, the same unchanging pro- 
mises, the same glorious prospects ? 
Are not these bright examples 
held up to us for our imitation? 
Is there not something in them to 
move and animate our souls? Let 
us not then be slothful, but fol- 


lowers of them, who through 
faith and patience inherit the 
promises. 


II. We proceed to notice the 
nature and the evidence of trust in 
God. 

It is neither necessary nor desir- 
able to treat this subject in an 
abstract manner; it will be better 
that it should be illustrated by 
comparisons which are on a level 
with every capacity. In the com- 
mon relations of life, we all know 
that to trust a guide, a guardian, 
or a friend, is to rely on his pru- 
dence, power, fidelity, and kind- 
ness, to aid and succour us as Cir- 
cumstances may require. In such 
cases we are liable indeed to be 
deceived and disappointed, because 
our knowledge of human character 
is at best imperfect. Let us now 
conceive of God, as a bounteous 
Benefactor, as a faithful and un- 
changing Friend, and as a might 
and ever-present Protector, benea 
whose vigilant guardianship, we 
may rest secure. Trust is that 
habitual dependence upon him, 
which is at once simple and sin- 
cere, humble and entire. 

Our dependence on God must 
be simple and sincere. ‘‘ Trust in 
the Lord, (said Solomon,) with all 
thine heart.” Let it be remem- 
bered, that the heart is the proper 
seat of personal religion, the grand 
central spring of all spiritual life 
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and motion. Men often deceive 
others, and themselves too, by a 
mere form, an empty imposing 
show of piety. It : oi te with 
the heart man believeth unto righ- 
teousness, and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation,” 
and this apostolic language exactly 
accords with experience. Faith 
in God’s testimony can become a 
principle of action, only when it 
takes possession of the heart, when 
it touches and elevates the feelings, 
when it purifies and coatrouls the 
motives. Many people are ready 
enough to say, that in certain difli- 
culties and troubles they trust in 
the Lord, while every part of their 
life contradicts the utterance of 
their lips. Simplicity of intention, 
and simplicity of dependence, can 
in general be easily distinguished 
from the hollow pretences, which 
awkwardly ape them. This is ex- 
emplified with reference to secular 
business and human friendship, 
and no wonder that it should be 
applicable to higher concerns. 

hen a man’s heart is in the ser- 
vice of God, it gives alacrity and 
spirit to every movement; while 
on the contrary, formality cries 
what a weariness it is, and longs to 
get rid of the burden. Happy 
they, whose love abounds more and 
more, who are sincere and without 
offence, waiting till the day of 
Christ. 

Our dependence on God must 
be humble and entire. Pride and 
conceit are directly hostile to the 
_— of true religions When 

erefore we are called to trust in 
the Lord, we are warned against 
leaning to our own understanding, 
oron an arm of flesh, or looking 
to rank and opulence. Let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
nor the mighty man glory in his 
might, nor the rich man glory in 
his riches. Who does not know, 
that a vigorous, excursive, and 
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sprightly mind, is too apt to be 
elated with the successful exercise 
of its own powers? The under- 
standing is indeed to be employed 
and improved, but we are not to 
rely upon it, as to supersede, or in 
any degree slight, the word of 
God; for the pride of reason, and 
the pretensions of learning hurry 
many into the mazes of scepticism 
and the depths of infidelity. It is 
a point of infinite consequence, to 
feel our own weakness and falli- 
bility, and to submit with the 
teachable temper of a child, to the 
light and wisdom which are from 
above. Our dependence on God, 
being cordial and sincere, humble 
and entire, every doubt and de- 
murrer, with all carnal prejudices 
and selfish reserves, will be dis- 
missed from the mind, and aban- 
doned for ever. 

Among the various proofs or 
evidences of trust in God, there 
are three which deserve to be dis- 
tinctly brought before the reader ; 
these are profession, prayer, and 

ractice. We are called to ac- 
ros we vl God, by a firm and 
faithful profession of regard to 
his truth. It is not enough to be- 
lieve and approve Christianity, we 
must own it with decision and 
boldness. True and vital religion, 
has never had the majority on its 
side. The maxims, manners, and 
spirit of the world, are palpably 
opposed to the principles, precepts, 
and spirit of the gospel. If then 
we are the real disciples of Christ, 
and the servants of the most high 
God, let us never shun the cross, 
or expect to escape the reproach 
which an unflinching fidelity is 
sure to incur. Although the times 


in which we live are mild and libe- 
ral, compared with past ages, yet 
genuine godliness can never be 
liked by the proud and profligate. 
Now if it were possible to conceal 
our attachment to religion, it 
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would neither be honest nor con- 
sistent to do so. We are bound 
to espouse openly, and maintain 
stedfastly, the cause of God in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation; we are bound to be 
valiant for the truth upon the earth; 
to hold fast the form of sound 
words as we have been taught; to 
go forth without the camp bearing 
our Lord’s reproach. And let it 
ever be recollected, that in carry- 
ing on social intercourse, there are 
various ways of showing our re- 
gard to the word and will of God, 
besides a direct and formal avowal 
of our faith. Every time we neg- 
lect a fair opportunity, which offers 
for this purpose, we are chargeable 
with a timid, time-serving policy, 
unworthy of the christian character. 
We acknowledge God by frequent 
and fervent prayer. He has com- 
manded us to draw nigh unto him ; 
to ask that we may receive; to 
seek that we may find, and to 
knock that the door may be 
opened. In days of old, Jehovah 
having promised many blessings to 
his people, said by the Prophet 
Ezekiel “* yet for all these things, 
will I be enquired of by the house 
of Israel, to do them for them.” 
By another of his commissioned 
servants he testified, ‘‘ Them that 
honour me, I will honour; and 
they that despise me, shall be 
lightly esteemed.” Surely confidence 
in God is most naturally express- 
ed by the frequency, the earnest- 
ness, and perseverance of our sup- 
plications, at the throne of grace. 
Closet prayer, family prayer, and 
public prayer, are all highly ne- 
cessary, and all eminently useful. 
If any of them are suspended and 
omitted, our best Friend and Bene- 
factor is dishonoured, and our own 
Souls are injured. And where is 
our faith? where our freedom? 
where cur spirit of adoption, so 
long as prayer is neglected? We 


acknowledge God by a conscien- 
tious practice of his commands, 
Genuine religion prescribes a 
course of active and uniform obe- 
dience. It is not the stillness of a 
dead calm, the melancholy musing 
of a hermit. In all our ways we 
are to acknowledge him; viz. in 
every pursuit, occupation, and en- 
gagement, we must have respect 
to the will of God as our rule, and 
the glory of God as our end. We 
clearly see, that the piety of many 
is confined to the church or chapel ; 
that it is an affair of ceremony, 
a sabbath day decency and form ; 
while nothing of its influence ap- 

ars through the ordinary days 
and duties of the week, in the fa- 
mily, the field, the shop, and the 
market. On the other hand, the 
piety which springs from a root of 
living faith in the living and om- 
niscient God, diffuses its salutary 
power over the whole character 
and conduct of the man. It 
makes him honourable and just in 
his dealings, chaste and temperate 
in his pleasures, generous and 
faithful in his friendships, prudent 
and discreet in his speech, sincere 
and circumspect in the general 
tenor of his behaviour. 

III. Let us notice some of the 
advantages which arise from a 
cordial and constant trust in God, 
The Lord has promised to guide, 
to keep, and to bless, such as 
cheerfully and unreservedly com- 
mit themselves to his care. The 
benefits included in this promise, 
are more in number than we can 
tell, and greater in value than we 
can estimate, but a few things may 
be particularized. 

A tirm trust in God will preserve 
us from error, and all its baneful 
and deadly effects. False prin- 
ciples, without question, have 
spread a deluge of guilt and 
misery over the earth. And O! 
how easily are men lured by plau- 
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sible appearances and _pretexts 
into the paths of the destroyer! 
Truth should therefore be the chief 
object of our ardent and unwearied 
search. Sacred truth is the choi- 
cest and best treasure, which the 
soul of man can pursue and attain. 
But success in this interesting pur- 
suit is not to be expected, while 
we rely on our own native powers, 
or look to fallible creatures. The 
faithful and sure Witness has said, 
** Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” Oh! 
precious knowledge! Oh! glo- 
rious freedom! The science which 
the schools impart, the liberty 
which courts and kings bestow, 
eagerly as they are sought, and 
highly as they are prized, are 
empty names compared to these ! 
But how is the truth to be known, 
tasted, and felt? only by the 
teaching and power of the Spirit 
of truth. We must have an unc- 
tion of the Holy One, before we 
can know the things which belong 
to our peace. For the attainment 
of this high gift, it is necessary to 
present our requests to the Foun- 
tain of light, the Father of mer- 
cies. Well does it become every 
one, to offer his prayer in the spirit 
of the Psalmist, ‘‘Shew me thy 
ways, O Lord; teach me thy paths. 
Lead me in thy truth, and teach me; 
for thou art the God of mysal vation, 
on thee do I wait all the day.” 

A firm trust in God secures us 
amidst all the dangers and enemies 
we are exposed to, The divine per- 
fections form a safe retreat, a strong 
bulwark, an impregnable fortress, 
for the saints. Hear David; ‘Oh! 
how great is thy goodness, which 
thou hast laid up for them that fear 
thee ; which thou hast wrought for 
them that trust in thee, before the 
sons of men! Thou shalt hide 
them in the secret of thy presence 
from the pride of man; thou shalt 
keep them secretly in a pavilion 
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from the strife of tongues!” Hear 
Isaiah, ‘*No weapon formed 
against thee shall prosper, and 
every tongue that riseth up in judg- 
ment against thee thou shalt con- 
demn : this is the heritage of the 
servants of the Lord.” The pre. 
sent world is full of storms and 
tumults; and dangers and death 
assume ten thousand terrific forms, 
Now though all, both the righteous 
and the wicked, are liable to suffer- 
ing and trouble, the former have a 
refuge and resource, but the latter 
have none. The believer knows 
that his best interests are absolutely 
secure, and therefore, the losses 
he may sustain are rather apparent 
than real. Whatever calamities 
befal the poor perishing body, the 
soul remains uninjured; for the 
place of its defence is better than 
the munition of rocks, where it 
is kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation. 

A firm trust in God tends to 
make life holy, honourable, useful, 
and happy. We behold one creature 
die after another, but the general 
system of things remains the same. 
Conceive, if it be possible, what 
would be the effect, if the great 
First Cause, the Supreme Being, 
were blotted out of existence. 
The whole world of matter aod 
mind would be at once annihi- 
lated; yes, the vast assemblage of 
worlds throughout the immensity 
of space, with all the variety of 
sensitive and intelligent inhabi- 
tants, would be reduced to no- 
thing, as a vapour melts and dis- 
appears. Or, if thought can 
scarcely realize this supposition, 
conceive only what would be the 
effect, if the benignity and mercy 
of God were blotted out of exist- 
ence. A being armed with the sole 
attribute of omnipotence ! ‘ How 
instantaneously would all hope 
vanish, all safety cease, all good 
perish ! The universe would be- 
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come a desert, a dungeon, an im- 
mense region of mourning, lamen- 
tation, and woe.” From the very 
jdea of a scene so dark and 
dreadful, the mind recoils with 
horror. But it is absolutely cer- 
tain, that God will always exist ; 
and his moral and lovely perfec- 
tions must always continue to shine 
with fair and unclouded lustre. 
How then can he, who has such 
a being as his friend and portion, 
be miserable? What powers and 
principalities of darkness can 
shake the basis of his confidence, 
the rock on which he builds, the 


refuge in which he hides? What 
blasting curse from earth or hell, 
can wither the wreath of honour 
he is called to wear, can taint the 
stream of felicity he is destined to 
enjoy? ‘Blessed is the man, that 
trusteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord is: for he shall be 
as a tree planted by the waters, 
and that spreadeth out her roots by 
the river, and shall not see when 
heat cometh, but her leaf shall be 
green; and shall not be careful in 
the year of drought, neither shail 
cease from yielding fruit.” 
Amicus B. 
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In pursuing the plan announced 
in a former paper, we shall now 
proceed to present our readers 
with an epitome of the discoveries 
and actual state of geological sci- 
ence; in attempting which, we shall 
enumerate the different classes of 
rocks, briefly describe the charac- 
ter of each, and point out the 
relation of individual series to each 
other, andtothe whole. The masses 
and beds constituting the crust of 
the globe, are so arranged as to 
afford natural and easy grounds for 
classing them in a limited number 
of series, each series comprehend- 
ing numerous individual strata, 
allied to each other, identical in 
character, and probably resulting 
from the same order of causes. 
These series, called Formations, 
reduce within convenient limits 
the otherwise unmanageable num- 
ber of individual strata. Research 
is materially aided by these divi- 
sions, but some confusion has arisen 
from the frequent alterations in the 
nomenclature of Geology, and the 
Various designations by which these 
comprehensive classes are distin- 
guished. Mr.Conybeare, some years 


since, proposed a radical alteration 
in the arrangement of the various for- 
mations; and Mr. Lyall, more re- 
cently, in his valuable work on the 
Principles of Geology, has changed 
the names, and multiplied the di- 
visions of some of the classes. The 
following classification may be re- 
garded as substantially including 
the whole series of formations, 
and is, perhaps, sufficiently minute 
for the present mere outline. 

In the ascending order, the rocks 
denominated primary, first claim 
attention. They are generally al- 
lowed this designation, as they 
contain no fossil remains, or frag- 
ments of other rocks, and are sup- 
posed to have been formed pre- 
vious to the production of organic 
beings. Their structure is some- 
times amorphous, and in other 
cases laminated; they are, for the 
most part, extremely hard, they 
occur in immense masses of un- 
known depth, and constitute the 
foundation on which other beds 
repose. Their order of succession 
is variable, and they include 
granite, gneiss, mica, marble, 
quartz, porphyry, and other rocks. 
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Most of these varieties are found 
in our own country, but it is re- 
markable, that the only rock of 
gneiss yet discovered in England, 
is that on which the Eddystone 
lighthouse stands. That these 
rocks encompass the whole globe, 
does not, from the nature of the 
case, admit of direct proof; but 
from their frequent occurrence in 
mountainous districts, in the most 
remote parts of the earth as yet 
examined, we may infer, with a 
good degree of certainty, that they 
constitute the foundation rock of 
every country. ‘‘ Granite shows 
itself,” says Brougiart, ‘‘ from the 
greatest known depths to an ele- 
vation of twelve thousand yards 
above the level of the sea;” and 
Cuvier adds, ‘ the primordial 
mountains traverse our continents 
in various directions, separate the 
basins of rivers one from another, 
and form, in some measure, the 
skeleton or rough frame-work of 
the earth.” 

Above these, occur another 
great series of various rocks of a 
sedimentary nature, which are 
called transition or intermediary, 
as it is supposed they were formed 
during the transition of the earth 
from its uninhabitable to a habita- 
ble state. It was Werner who 
first observed, that between the 
primitive and secondary rocks, a 
series of intermediate character in- 
tervened, and introduced the phrase 
transition rocks as descriptive of 
this series. The class includes 
green-stone, bluish-grey limestone, 
sand-stone, and varieties of slate, 
denominated Greywaeke, a term 
borrowed from the German miners. 
These beds are partly chemical, 
and partly mechanical formations ; 
they are generally less chrystalline 
than the primary rocks, and con- 
tain fragments of these with occa- 
sional organic remains. Their stra- 
tification is sometimes indistinct ; 
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they are usually inclined, and full 
of contortions. They are fre. 
quently interposed between pri- 
mary and secondary rocks, and 
often partake of the nature of both, 
This medial position is not however 
universal, for in some situations the 
transition series are entirely want- 
ing. Thus, in the neighbourhood 
of Lyons, the regular coal strata 
reposes on a bed of sand and clay, 
which immediately covers granite, 
The rocks of these two classes are 
the principal depositories of metal- 
lic ore; and the primary rocks of 
South America, Humboldt says, 
yield considerable quantities of 
bitumen and sulphur. Many mine- 
rals are found only in veins, and 
never as the components of rocks. 
A third class of rocks has been 
denominated Floetz by Werner, 
from the impression he had that 
they were generally stratified in 
planes nearly horizontal, but this 
holds good only with regard to the 
structure of countries compara- 
tively low; in the Jura chain, and 
other lofty ridges, the so-called 
floetz formations are greatly in- 
clined. To avoid this obvious in- 
consistency, the terms upper and 
lower secondary have been retained 
by many writers in describing this 
class. But the general term, se- 
condary, may be applied to both 
classes, and serve to mark, with 
sufficient accuracy, the great line 
of chronological distinction between 
the transition and tertiary forma- 
tions. The series we are now con- 
sidering, are formed, apparently, 
from the fragmentary ruins of pri- 
mitive rocks, or from new com- 
pounds of their constituent sub- 
stances, with various additions. 
Nearly the whole of the lower 
beds are distinctly stratified. They 
consist chiefly of the old red sand- 
stone, carboniferous limestone, 
slate, and beds of coal and iron- 
stone. In these fossil remains of 
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vegetables, analogous to ferns and 
reeds, occur. The coal-beds are 
situated between the older and the 
newer red sand-stone. The British 
Islands possess one of the most 
extensive deposits yet discovered, 
for, though probably existing more 

lly than it is known, it has 
not been found very extensively in 
other parts of the world. Above 
the coal lies the magnesian lime- 
stone, interspersed with beds of 
clay, succeeded by ferruginous 
sand, green sand, and beds of 
chalk, which terminate the series. 
The chalk formation, extending 
over a large portion of Europe, is, 
in most places, overspread with a 
stratum of flint pebbles; and some 
interval of time is thought to have 
elapsed before the succeeding beds 
were deposited. The organic re- 
mains in this class are chiefly of 
marine animals. 

After these, a new order of 
things begins in the Tertiary strata, 
which comprise all the beds depo- 
sited subsequently to the chalk, on 
which they frequently rest. The 
uppermost of all the rock forma- 
tions, they ascend in a succession 
and intermixture of clay, sand, 
marl, and limestone, to the in- 
habited surface. It was formerly 
supposed, that formations of this 
class were limited, but recent ob- 
servations prove the opinion incor- 
rect. Some of the lower series 
contain numerous marine shells, 
and the upper and middle exhibit 
shells resembling those found in 
fresh-water lakes. The strata con- 
tain numerous bones of quadrupeds 
of the class Mammalia. Forma- 
tions denominated diluvial and al- 
luvial cover considerable portions 
of the earth’s surface. 

The diluvial deposits spread a kind 
of mantle of sand and gravel over 
the solid strata, and are evidently 
derived from convulsions which 
have lacerated and partly broken up 


those strata, inasmuch as the ma- 
terials are demonstratively frag- 
ments of the subjacent rocks, more 
or less rounded by attrition, In 
some situations, these must have 
been transported from a great dis- 
tance, as no rocks similar to the 
fragments appear within a hundred 
miles. ‘Thus, the immense blocks 
of Staffordshire, called Bowlders, 
appear to have travelled south- 
ward, from the extreme points of 
North Wales; but usually, the 
fragments of any particular rock 
are found most abundantly in the 
gravel of those districts where the 
parent rock appears in siltu. 

As alluvial formations proceed 
from causes yet in operation, and 
which are actually going on under 
our own observation, they possess 
in some respects an interest supe- 
rior to all others. They are how- 
ever very limited, and consist prin- 
cipally in the growth pies pa the 
accumulation of sand and shingle 
on the coast, in the formation of 
new lands onthe banks of rivers and 
lakes, by the alluvial depositions 
the currents carry down, assisted 
by the growth of aquatic plants, 
and the increase of marsh lands 
from similar causes. From the 
period when our continents assumed 
their present shape, these forma- 
tions appear to have proceeded 
uninterruptedly, and in certain 
localities have wrought conside- 
rable changes. To the formations 
thus noticed, must be added those 
which are exclusively volcanic, 
and which differ from the masses 
supposed to be of igneous origin, 
Their existence is necessarily con- 
fined to the vicinity of existing or 
extinct volcanoes. The rocks now 
enumerated have their appropriate 
mineral productions. ‘ It would 
be as useless” observes Mr. Bake- 
well, ‘‘ to search for regular beds 
of common coal in the prim 
rocks, as it would be to search for 
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metallic veins or statuary marble 
in the tertiary strata.” 

It should be remembered, in 
connexion with these notices of 
formations, that the beds or 
stratum possess no uniformity as 
to their inclination. They are 
sometimes nearly parallel with the 
horizon, but frequently vary in 
their degree of inclination to every 
possible extent, so as to be not 
only vertical, but thrown back in 
an opposite direction, or contorted 
in a great variety of ways, still 
however possessing their gene- 
ral parallelism with each other. 
Moreover, an examination of the 
crust of the earth proves, that it is 
regularly stratified, and observa- 
tion abundantly shows, that there 
is an orderly distribution of its 
strata. Its immense masses are 
not thrown together in a confused 
heap, but arranged with consider- 
able order, and even where the 
original state has undergone 
change, there still remains proof 
of the order that once existed. 
The sudden interruption of the 
continuity of strata, accompanied 
by a crack or fissure, called by 
miners a Fault, illustrates this. 
The strata on each side of the 
fissure were at one time continu- 
ous, as is proved by the depth and 
nature of the beds, but a fracture 
having taken place, either by the 
upheaving of one portion, or the 
depressing of the other, the strata 
are so displaced, that the beds of 
one side are many feet lower than 
the same beds in the other por- 
tion. The order of succession in 
mineral masses is never inverted, 
although the different formations 
be not co-extensively distributed. 

The structure of the groups, and 
their subdivisions to which we 
have adverted, are only to be con- 
sidered as characteristic of areas 
more or less limited. On this 
Delabeche observes, ‘‘ that while 
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the compound great oolitic of 
Somerset and Wilts is formed 
principally of calcareous matter, 
enveloping a great abundance of 
marine organic remains, its equi- 
valent in Yorkshire is chiefly 
composed of arenaceous and shale 
beds, with associated coal, the re- 
mains of terrestrial plants being 
exceedingly abundant, while the 
marine exuvie, and the calcareous 
strata containing them, are of a 
very subordinate character. Again, 
the old red sand-stone, which in 
Herefordshire is an important are- 
naceous rock, is in the north of 
England represented by a con- 
glomerate, of inconsiderable thick- 
ness. The carboniferous limestone 
also of southern England, in which 
coal does not appear, and lime- 
stone so greatly prevails, is in the 
north represented by sand-stones, 
shales, and coal-beds, the limestone 
becoming subordinate. On the 
other hand, the character of some 
groups is constant, or nearly so, 
over considerable areas. The well 
known white chalk preserves its 
mineral character from the borders 
of the sea of Azof, through part 
of Russia, Poland, Sweden, the 
northern parts of Germany, the 
British islands, and in a large por- 
tion of France.” 

An acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of distribution we have indi- 
cated, will serve to present a pro- 
fitable field of observation in every 
locality, and convert the wildest 
moor or the most sterile rocks 
into mementoes of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. Regu- 
lar and numerous as are the strata 
of our own country, they may be 
passed over by one perfectly un- 
acquainted with Geology, without 
presenting any objects worthy of 
attention. But every variety of 
sod, every change in alluvial mat- 
ter, every opening beneath the sur- 
face, and every quarry presented 
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to view, yield information to the 
geologist, while with a sort of in- 
stinctive readiness, he discerns 
from the aspect of nature on a 
broader scale, the varieties of the 
substratum, from the character 
and outline of surrounding eleva- 
tions. 

It may then be assumed, that 
our science introduces its disciples 
into a new kingdom of nature, 
and exposes to their view a class 
of objects, previously concealed 
from observation. The enlighten- 
ed Christian may explore this field, 
in its length and breadth, guided 
by scientific knowledge, and in 
the possession of emotions to 
which the mere votary of science 
is necessarily a stranger. He will 
discern in this department of na- 
ture, the same proofs of untiring 
skill, of Omnipotent might, of in- 
exhaustible benevolence, and of 
subserviency to final causes, which 
are so strikingly exhibited in the 
animal and vegetable creation. If 
less obvious to a superficial ob- 
server, than in the former instances, 
they are-yet capable of demon- 
stration. Barren rocks and fright- 
ful chasms may feed the sentiment 
of piety, and the geological con- 
struction of the globe awaken the 
exclamation—“ O Lord how mani- 
fold are thy works, in wisdom hast 
thou made them all!” The struc- 
ture of the earth indicates supreme 
wisdom, exhibits a subordination 
in every particular to the end of 
its formation, and displays a mer- 
ciful regard to the comfort and well 
being of man. 

The position of the strata illus- 
trates this opinion. These are ge- 
nerally more or less inclined to the 
horizontal plane, and hence many 
of them which contain numerous 
mineral productions emerge in suc- 
cession on the surface of the earth; 
whereas, had they been placed 
strictly horizontally over each 
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other, the greater number would 
have been for ever inaccessible 
to the industry of man, and we 
should have wanted the various 
minerals so indipensable to the 
existence of civilized life. The 
succession of the strata affords 
opportunity of digging out the 
treasures which otherwise would 
have been perpetually hid in the 
bowels of the earth. Formed as a 
majority of the strata evidently 
was under water, and naturally 
subjected to the law of gravitation, 
they would have invested in con- 
centive circles the nucleus of the 
earth, but for the operation of those 
disturbing forces which have dis- 
arranged the crust of the globe, 
and rendered its materials accessi- 
ble to human skill. Without the 
occurrence of faults or fracture, the 
contents of every deep coal mine 
would be beyond our reach, while 
the inclined position of thin coal 
strata enables them to be worked 
with greater facility than though 
they had been horizontal. 

Another invaluable arrangement 
is found in the fact that nearly all 
the materials on the surface of the 
earth wre of such a nature as to 
afford by their decomposition a soil 
fit for the support and nourishment 
of vegetable life, and that they 
are calculated to undergo super- 
ficial decomposition. The primi- 
tive rocks are least adapted to 
afford a fertile soil, and by a wise 
distribution these principally con- 
stitute the mountain districts, which 
are otherwise but ill adapted for 
human habitations ; while the lower 
regions of the earth are usually 
composed of secondary strata, the 
compound nature of their ingredi- 
ents qualifying them to subserve the 
purposes of luxuriant vegetation. 

Important and essential as the 
machinery of springs and rivers is 
to the existence and well being of 
man and the inferior animals, it 
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could only be provided by some 
such arrangements as those which 
now exist in the materials of the 
earth and their varied distribution. 
Some of the strata are porous, and 
others impervious to water, and 
hence arises the formation of springs 
in suitable localities. By the con- 
struction of hills and valleys, pro- 
vision is made for receiving the 
occasional supplies of rain from the 
clouds of heaven, and for treasuring 
it up in immense store-houses, from 
which it is perpetually dispensed 
by innumerable and never-failing 
fountains. ‘‘ Thou visitest the earth 
and waterest it; thou greatly en- 
richest it with the river of God, 
which is full of water.” ‘ He 
sendeth springs into the valleys, 
which run among the hills,” 

An equally striking proof of de- 
sign is found in the relative quan- 
tities of land and sea, and their 
adjustment in relation to each other, 
so as to supply the earth by con- 
stant evaporation without diminish- 
ing unduly the waters of the ocean. 
The atmosphere is appointed to be 
the medium of this wonderful cir- 
culation, and in its region the 
waters are separated from their 
native salt, which, though of great 
value in preserving the purity of 
the sea would, unless disunited, 
render the showers unfit for the 
support of terrestrial plants and 
animals. When the process of 
filtering is accomplished, the clouds 
pour out their rain, and transmit 
their contents in genial showers to 
fertilize and refresh the earth, and 
maiotain the reservoirs of the 
springs and streams, by which the 
water returns to mix with its native 
ocean. This wonderful circulation 
is perpetual and unceasing. ‘ All 
the rivers run into the sea, yet the 
sea is not full; unto the place from 
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whence the rivers come, thither 
they return again.” In all these 
and in other particulars exhibited 
by geological facts, we find such 
undeniable proofs of a nicely ba- 
lanced adaptation of means to an 
end, of a benevolent prescience and 
Almighty power, that the miad of 
that man must be fearfully de- 
mented who refuses to recognize in 
them proofs of the most exalted 
attributes of the Creator. 
There is a vain philosophy, a 
** science falsely so called,” which 
delights in removing the Deity far 
from us, and resolving every phe- 
nomena into secondary causes. It 
admits God to have been the author 
of creation, but maintains that the 
system of the universe is carried on 
by general laws without the con- 
tinued intervention of the Creator. 
There is no department of natural 
theology which gives such an effec- 
tual blow to this specious infidelity 
as the discoveries of geology. This 
science teaches us that the present 
structure of the earth’s surface is 
the result of many violent convul- 
sions, subsequent to its original 
formation. And when we find that 
these convulsions have operated at 
successive periods, not blindly and 
at random, but with a subserviency 
to final causes, and a direction to 
beneficial ends, we bave irresistible 
proof of the continued superintend- 
ence of an overruling Intelligence, 
who continues unceasingly to di- 
rect, modify, aud controul the world 
he has brought into being, and the 
agents which he originally ordain- 
ed. ‘* In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being; for of him, 
and through him, and to him are 
all things: to whom be glory for 
ever.” 
Siema—P. 
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REMARKS ‘ON A PASSAGE IN DR. WARDLAW’S SERMONS ON THE 
PROBATION OF SINNERS. 


(To the Editor.) 
My Dear Si1r—Some time pre- 
vious to the appearance, in your 
review, of the article which has 
drawn forth some well deserved 
remonstrances from Mr. Hamilton, 
I had felt a desire to address you 
on the subject of the probation of 
men in general. I was, however, 
restrained by a strong dislike of 
appearing to come into conflict 
with a friend whom I greatly re- 
vere and love. I am satisfied, 
however, that it would be only 
seeming conflict,—and that, if my 
friend's meaning were more fully 
developed, and his phraseology 
somewhat modified, there would 
not appear even to be a difference 
of opinion between us. 1 know, 
indeed, that the language to which 
I refer has been by some construed 
to mean that sinners are in no 
sense in a state of probation. [| 
am convinced that such ts not its 
meaning; yet, as | cannot think it 
sufficiently definite and guarded, I 
will make it the basis of a few re- 
warks which may bear also upon 
the general question. 

In the 174th page of Dr. Ward- 
law’s volume of admirable sermons 
will be found the following state- 
ment: ** The probation of sinners, 
as candidates for immortality, we 
utterly reject, as contradictory to 
the plainest testimonies of Scrip- 
ture, and of common sense: but 
the probation of professed dis- 
ciples of Christ, as candidates for 
the final acknowledgment, by their 
Master, of the reality of their faith 
and love, we maintain as scriptural, 
consistent, and necessary.” The 
first clause of this sentence, “* the 
probation of sinners as candidates 
for immortality,” is surely not hap- 
pily expressed. Immortality 1s 


simply eternal existence. The 
Doctor cannot intend to deny that 
sinners are candidates for eternal 
existence, since this must also be 
denied of believers. God has des- 
tined all men to immortality. The 
word must be taken, I presume, 
by my friend in the sense of eternal 
lite or happiness; and then the 
denial, in that case is, that sinners 
are in a state of probation for eter- 
nal happiness. But is this true in 
the general sense which these words 
would seem—though I am sure it 
is only seeming—to attach to it? 
Most unquestionably not. The 
dispensation of mercy which suc- 
ceeded the fall placed all men in a 
state of probation,—not indeed in 
a state of trial, whether they would 
secure eternal life by obedience, 
but whether they would attain to 
it by faith in the promised Mes- 
siah. Your somewhat dogmatic 
reviewer seems to forget that pro- 
bation may have different objects 
in view,—or be intended to render 
different things apparent. There 
may be a probation or trial, whe- 
ther a man will become a believer, 
as well as whether he will continue 
such. ‘The one is the probation of 
a sinner; the other that of a Chris- 
tian. here is a difference doubt- 
less between the two; but that 
difference relates not to the fact of 
probation, but to its object. Both 
afe in a state of trial, but that trial 
is intended to ascertain different 
things: in the case of one, whether 
he will enter into the way of life; 
in the case of the other, whether 
he will persevere in it. Dr. Ward- 
law did not, 1 am persuaded, in- 
tend to deny that sinners are in 
any sense in a state of probation ; 
yet I am not surprised that such 
has been thought to be his mean- 
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ing. The immediate context is 
clearly adapted to lead the reader 
to suppose that a person enters 
upon a probationary state when he 
is brought to believe the Gospel. 
When a man believes in Christ, 
that context tells us, ‘* he enters 
upon a new relation.” —‘* To Jesus 
the master, whose servant he de- 
clares himself, he must now stand 
or fall. In this view, he and his 
professions of faith and love are 
upon trial. In this sense his life is, 
truly and properly, a state of pro- 
bation.” In immediate connexion 
with this we read as follows: ‘* The 
probation of sinners, as candidates 
for immortality, we utterly reject,” 
&e. &c, The fact of the case 1 
take to be, that when a man is 
brought to believe in Christ, he 
enters merely into a new state of 
probation; or more correctly speak- 
ing, into a state of probation having 
an object in view different from 
that which was contemplated in 
his former state. The iapse of the 
father of the race brought the curse 
of the law upon the race, Had 
not the Adamic dispensation been 
succeeded by another, not a single 
member of the human family would 
have entered the world, even if he 
had entered it at all, in a state of 
probation. The sole relation sus- 
tained by the whole family to God 
would have been that of criminals 
for whom there was uo prospect of 
escape. But the scheme of mercy 
partially revealed in the first pro- 
mise, brought them into another 
relation. It did not actually re- 
move from them the curse of the 
violated covenant; but it did what 
almost identifies itself with this, it 
suspended the ultimate infliction of 
the mere dreadful part of the curse, 
on their reception or rejection of 
offered salvation from it. It put 
them into a state of probation or 
trial, whether they would seek 
for and obtain mercy by faith in 
the promised Saviour. Every in- 
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dividual, accordingly, on his na- 
tural birth, or as soon as moral 
responsibility commences, enters 
upon a state of probation whether 
he will receive the truth, and make 
profession of his faith and love; 
and, on his spiritual birth, be com- 
mences a state of trial, whether 
this profession is hypocritical or 
sincere. I understand the intention 
of the Doctor to be merely to deny 
that sinners are in a state of trial, 
whether they can or will secure 
‘* immortality,” or eternal life, by 
or on the ground of their obedience. 
This notion of probation is of 
course absurd; since they are un- 
der condemnation, and subsequent 
obedience cannot rescue from a 
curse already incurred. But, if 
this be my friend’s meaning, I must 
venture to think that the whole 
sentence is not happily put, since 
there is no contrast (though the 
whole context prepares us to ex- 
pect a designed contrast), in this 
point of view, between believers 
and unbelievers; the former not 
being in a state of probation, 
whether they will obtain eternal 
life on the ground of their faith. 
Doubtless an unbeliever cannot be 
in the particular state of trial de- 
scribed by Dr. W. A man must 
be in the faith before he can be 
subjected to a trial of his faith; 
yet this does not forbid the suppo- 
sition that he may have been for- 
merly in a state of trial, whether 
he would receive the truth, and ex- 
ercise faith in it,—and this 1 con- 
ceive the Doctor to admit. His 
language has, however, been other- 
wise construed; and, therefore, | 
shall rejoice if this letter should 
draw forth from my friend a more 
full development of his sentiments ; 
by which development all your 
readers will, 1 doubt not, be 
greatly benefited. 

I am, dear Sir, yours ne 
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ON THE SUPPOSED NECESSITY OF PREACHING THE GOSPEL IN 
THE IRISH TONGUE. 


(To the Editor.) 

Dear Sin— In your Magazine 
for May, (page 321) you inquire, 
« Could the Irish language, espe- 
cially with regard to pronunciation, 
be acquired, in such a manner as 
to ensure a respectful attention, in 
a period which would not involve 
too great a sacrifice of time, con- 
sidered as a qualification for two 
or three years of labour?” If no 
one better able to answer the ques- 
tion has written to you, perhaps 
you will accept the following from 
one, who though not an Irish 
scholar, has considered the subject 
of your inquiry with much inte- 
rest. 

I put your question to an Irish 
scholar and preacher about three 
weeks ago, and he said “ it could 
not.” What he then stated, fully 
confirmed an opinion which | have 
long held,—that it is of very little 
use for men who have not learned 
the language in their infancy, to 
attempt its acquisition. A gram- 
matical knowledge of the lan- 
guage, an ability to read and trans- 
late the Irish Bible, may be ac- 
quired in three or four years, but 
to converse, so as to be well un- 
derstood, would be the work of 
many more. ‘To attain its brogue 
and beauty, one must be “ bred 
and born,” among the ‘ wild 
Irish.” 1 know a gentleman, who 
has been studying the language 
for the last eight years; who has 
been for a great part of that time 
receiving the daily visits of an 
Irish teacher, in order to attain a 
correct pronunciation; 1 have seen, 
and others have seen the servants 
of that gentleman sadly nonplussed, 
to comprehend their master’s orders, 
when delivered in Irish. Although 
they found no difficulty in under- 


standing each other's Irish, they 
stood and stared, and looked con- 
fused, and perfectly ashamed at 
their own stupidity, or their master’s 
ignorance. 

‘Too much, 1 was going to say, 
has been said about preaching to 
the inhabitants of this land in 
lrish, and too little about preach- 
ing to them in English. There is 
not the same necessity for Irish, 
as for English preaching. The 
observations so frequently made, 
descriptive of the numbers who 
are ignorant of the English lan- 
guage, would have possessed more 
point and pertinance two hundred 
years ago, than at the present 
period. There has been much of 
exaggeration in the statements 
of many, who have written and 
spoken on this topic. 1 do not 
say of intentional exaggeration, 
but too much of random talk and 
rhetorical flourishes. Irishmen are 
often much amused, and laugh 
heartily at the tales told of them 
on your side of the channel, and 
at the way in which you are gulled 
by them. I have travelled through 
the most of Ireland, through the 
very wildest parts, through the 
mountains of Kerry and the wilds 
of Connamara, where I was told 
no one could understand my Eng- 
lish, but 1 found no difficulty in 
being understood. The inhabi- 
tants of these wilds, not only fully 
comprehended and answered in- 
quiries concerning the localities of 
the place, their mode of living and 
of farming, their rate of wages, &c. 
but were able to speak on subjects 
more abstruse, on politics and re- 
ligion, with some degree of ease 
and even volubility. From what 
1 know of Munster and Con- 
naught, the provinces in which the 
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Irish language has mostly pre- 
vailed, and tou which it has been 
for the most part confined, I doubt 
if half, I doubt if even a quarter of a 
million, could be found incapable 
of receiving religious instruction, 
in the English language; all the 
young people, with very, very few 
exceptions, know the English better 
than the Irish. 

The Irish language is dying 
away, and the sooner it becomes 
extinct the better. A barbarous 
tongue and a bad road are equally 
opposed to civilization: the former 
is as great, if not a greater hin- 
drance to intercourse with the 
metropolis and the civilized parts 
of the country, than the latter. 
That civilization and knowledge 
of every kind advance,—that they 
spread their influence through the 
length and breadth of a land, it is 
as necessary to abolish barbarous 
tongues as to build broken bridges. 

It would be well for Ireland, if 
its friends and ‘* well wishers,” in- 
stead of amusing themselves in 
proposing schemes for its evangeli- 
zation, would work the machinery 
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already set up,—would give a fair 
trial to the meaus now in opera- 
tion. There has been too much of 
theory,—of trifling with this coun. 
try: there has not been that stre- 
nuous and persevering effort, that 
matter-of-fact dealing with this 
country, which its destitute con- 
dition demands. The Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, the Irish Con- 
gregational Union, the Dublin The- 
ological Academy, are all well 
adapted to evangelize Ireland; 
but they must be supported. The 
Irish Evangelical Society has ne- 
ver yet met with that countenance, 
or received that support from Eng- 
land which its character and opera- 
tions merit. From many parts of 
Ireland, the agents of this So- 
ciety hear the cry, ‘* Come over, 
help us;” but they cannot go. 

Hoping you will find a place 
for this letter in the next number 
of your Congregational, L beg to 
subscribe myself, with much re- 
spect, 

Yours very sincerely, 


Mallow. C. B. G. 





II. Let me now direct your atten- 
tion to some considerations which, 
by the aids of divine grace, may 
tend to preserve you from these 
improper deviations. 

And, in the first place, let me 
urge upon your attentive regard, 
the vast importance of every thing 
which in any way relates to pure 
and undefiled religion. 

The temptations of the young to 
the entire neglect of religion are 
numerous and powerful; many are 
overcome and led captive by them. 
With the light, the trifling, the 
vain, and the dissipated, the work 
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of temptation is easy ; the victory 
is sure before the attack is made. 
They are inveigled and taken, and 
destroyed, as the thoughtless bird is 
ensnared by the craft of the fowler. 
And it too frequently occurs, that 
those, of whom better things were 
anticipated, fall a prey to the very 
same allurements which beguile the 
volatile, the thoughtless, and the 
more openly vicious. The ardour 
of youthful passions, the high 
promises held out by the world 
and sin, and even the very novelty 
of forbidden gratifications, a}! con- 
cur to render the season of youth 
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the most important and the most 
dangerous. Almost every tempta- 
tion meets with a friend in the 
bosom of the young man; and 
hence ‘‘ his steps are always 
ready to slide.” It becomes such 
to attend to the words of wisdom, 
which at once expose the danger, 
and point to the means of defence 
from it. ‘* Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way, by 
taking heed thereto according to 
thy word.” 

Among the evil influences always 
in operation to induce the young 
to neglect every religious duty, and 
to repress every serious thought, 
the society into which too many of 
them are thrown, is not the least. 
From very many circles in all 
ranks, every thing, bearing the 
least resemblance to genuine piety, 
is systematically excluded; and 
epithets are sought out to render 
that, on which God puts the highest 
honour, degrading and contempti- 
ble. Methodism, fanaticism, and 
enthusiasm, do not, indeed, define 
or describe that which gives such 
ineffable disgust. These epithets 
serve only to evince the malignity 
of those who employ them, while 
they fail to give any accurate idea 
of that against which they are 
levelled. There are few young 
persons who think, and a_ yet 
smaller number who examine for 
themselves. Even the man is too 
often the mere creature of preju- 
dices; can we therefore wonder 
that the youth is influenced by ap- 
pearances rather than realities. If 
we would be wise, even for time, 
it becomes us to think for our- 
selves; how much more important 
is it for us to do so in that which 
relates to eternity. The prejudices 
against correct conduct in the affairs 
of this life are few in number, and 
confined to certain classes, and 
these the most degraded in the 
scale of society ; but the prejudices 


against genuine piety are very nu- 
merous, and to be met with in 
every circle. He who imbibes 
them swims with the stream, and 
his progress is without effort; but 
he who opposes them, resists the 
influence of the world; and he 
will find himself engaged in « con- 
flict which requires courage, con- 
stancy, and perseverance. He will 
have to encounter and stem a tor- 
rent; for ‘* wide is the gate and 
broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat; because strait 
is the gate and narrow the way 
that leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.” 

It is obvious that there are cer- 
tain sentiments and pursuits which 
are so flagrantly wrong, so incon- 
sistent with every principle of 
sound morality, that the very enun- 
ciation of them involves their con- 
demnation. What can be said in 
praise, or even in palliation, of the 
following: ‘* Pleasure is the chief 
good ;” ‘* Revenge is sweet ;” 
‘* Humility is unsuitable to a being 
of such high destinies as man;” 
‘** Let us eat and drink, for to mor- 
row we die?” And what can be 
said in defence of the practice of 
the drunkard and the glutton; or 
in vindication of his pursuits who 
is a votary of sensual gratifica- 
tions? To prove to you, my young 
friend, that these would be inju- 
rious to your character, that they 
are condemned by the well dis- 
posed among your fellow creatures, 
and are hatetul in the view of the 
Most High, would be to waste 
your time in seeking to convince 
you of that of which you cannot 
for a moment entertain a doubt. 

Every kind of sin and folly is 
hateful in the sight of God. He 
calls sia, ‘‘ folly ;” and he desig- 
nates sinners, ‘* fools.” It is said 
of the Most High, that “ He taketh 
not pleasure in fools;” and the 
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Psalmist teaches us, that it is “the 
fool that hath said in his heart 
there is no God.” Let it be re- 
membered, that it is not the out- 
ward act of sin merely, that meets 
the eye and calls down the ven- 
geance of Heaven; but even the 
thought of iniquity, ‘ the imagina- 
tions of the heart,” that are per- 
ceived in their secrecy by him who 
** knoweth what is in man.” These 
evil principles and workings are 
equally hateful in his view, with 
those acts of transgression, which 
both heaven and earth concur in 
condemning. The emotion of 
anger, known only to him who 
indulges in it; the impure thought, 
locked up in the secret chambers 
of the breast; the vain and lofty 
imagination; cherished when no 
eye is on the self-deceiver, are 
fully exposed to the inspection of 
that eye, to which “hell and the 
grave are open,” and from which 
‘* destruction hath no covering.” 
Young persons are very apt to 
imagine that there is a greater 
difference between one sin and 
another than really exists. Many 
are terrified at the practice of open 
vice, who are not at all alarmed 
though they habitually indulge in 
some beloved but secret iniquity. 
There are not a few who are griev- 
ously offended with gross sins, who 
yet practice, without the least re- 
pugnance, what may be termed 
refinements in transgression. How 
many are there with whom the 
sins of the drunkard, the unclean 
person, and the sabbath-breaker, 
are beheld in that odious light, in 
which, indeed, they ought always 
to be contemplated, who, never- 
theless, view with indifference, and 
indulge without remorse, in envy, 
hatred, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness; who are ever ready to 
consign to just condemnation the 
open vice which refined society 
reprobates, but who are criminally 
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lenient to the sins of the tongue; 
to the irascible and malignant pas- 
sions; to the pride of understanding, 
and to the pride of self-righteous- 
ness. And yet these are equally 
culpable violations of the pure and 
spiritual law of God, which re. 
quires * truth in the inward parts,” 
Forget not, that secret vice is, 
perhaps, more dangerous than open 
sins, because, being less known, if 
not entirely concealed from those 
around us, it is not so well adapted 
to rouse and alarm the conscience. 

The sins we are inclined to re- 
gard as small, and hardly worthy 
of a single thought, much less call- 
ing for heartfelt repentance, pre- 
sent to the sight of infinite purity 
an aspect very different from what 
they do to ours. Properly speak- 
ing, there is no such thing as great 
and small with the infinite Jehovah. 
Every sin committed against him 
deserves, in accordance with his 
infinite rectitude and justice, in- 
finite punishment. It is true that 
distinctions are made in the word 
of God between different sins; but 
this difference does not so much 
respect the sins, abstractedly con- 
sidered, as it does their connexion 
with the circumstances under which 
they were committed. Thus those 
who reject the Gospel method of 
salvation are represented as the 
most heinous sinners; and Cho- 
razin, Capernaum, and Bethsaida, 
are declared to be worse than 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The ini- 
quity of the latter cities called 
down fire from heaven to consume 
them on earth; but the former are 
to suffer at the day of judgment a 
severer doom than these. Sodom 
and Gomorrah offended against 
the holiness of the divine law; but 
Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Caper- 
naum, poured contempt on the 
mercy and love of God as dis- 
played in the gift of his Son, and 
the salvation of his Gospel. But 
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notwithstanding this important dis- 
tinction, which teaches us that our 
ibility increases with ever 

sdaition to oe religious peivileges, 
we are bound to remind you that 
the irrevocable word has gone 
forth, and it cannot fall to the 

nd, which declares that ‘ he 
that offendeth the law in one point,” 
however minute, ‘is guilty of 
the whole :” and this word also, 
equally irrevocable, which de- 
elares, ** Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things as it is 
written in the book of the law to 
do them.” 

Such is the danger to which the 
young are exposed of adopting a 
partial and unscriptural view of 
religion. The religious sentiments, 
if indeed they deserve the name, 
which float on the surface of public 
opinion, are in many instances 
erroneous ; and such is unhappily 
the depravity of our hearts, that 
unless we have the safeguard of a 
good education, and the aids of 
divine grace, we are more inclined 
to adopt the false, or erroneous, 
than we are to embrace the true. 
How important then the duty of 
iving a careful attention to the 

oly Scriptures, and of trying 
every sentiment and opinion by 
these as the only infallible test. 
And how absolutely necessary also 
is the duty of fervent prayer to 
God, who has sent us the sacred 
volume, that we may receive the 
influences of his Holy Spirit. If 
Wwe possess this heavenly gift, our 
minds and hearts will be prepared 
for a full and unhesitating re- 
ception of that truth which will 
produce the most beneficial effect 
on our character and conduct. 
We shall then have deep and 
affecting impressions of the leading 

of revelation. We shall 
not deny the corruption of human 
nature, or think lightly of our 
redemption by Jesus Christ, or 
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question the regenerating influences 
of the Holy Spirit. Our reception 
of these truths will lead to humi- 
lity, devotion, and activity; and 
to perseverance in all the paths of 
righteousness, 

Let me urge upon you then to 
be carefully on your guard against 
treating religion with neglect, and 
cherishing feelings of contempt and 
aversion towards serious things and 
pious persons, Society is as di- 
versitied as the characters of those 
who compose it. It is the privi- 
lege of some young persons to en- 
joy all the advantages of religious 
association. They have been trained 
up in all the outward forms of re- 
ligious worship, and taught the 
practice of all christian duties: in 
addition to this there are not a few, 
who with these outward advan- 
tages, have had the additional be- 
nefit of a holy, consistent, and 
amiable example set before them. 
They have been exalted to heaven 
in privileges. How great the re- 
sponsibility of such young persons ! 
And, if these advantages prove in- 
effectual, how severe must be their 
condemnation! Much has been 
given to them, and much will be 
expected from them. To them it 
may be said, as God, in the lan- 
guage of expostulation, said to 
Israel of old, “ What could have 
been done more to my vineyard 
that [ have not done in it?” And 
should all efforts in the issue be in 
vain, and God be compelled to 
say, ‘“ When I looked that it 
should bring forth grapes, brought 
it forth wild grapes,” then the doom 
of Israel must be their doom. Pri- 
vileges shall be lost, or rendered, 
for want of divine influence, formal 
and unprofitable. ‘ I will lay it 
waste, it shall not be pruned, nor 
digged, but there shall come up 
briers and thorns, I will also com- 
mand the clouds that they rain no 
rain upon it,” 
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But while some of the young are 
thus favoured, the very reverse is 
the case with the greater number. 
In not a few family circles even 
the outward forms of Christian 
worship are neglected, and serious 
heartfelt religion is discoverable in 
no great number. There is the 
outward expression, the mere super- 
ficial discourse, in many societies, 
but the more silent and deeper 
current appears only here and there. 
It is possible you may have to 
mingle with those who have no re- 
spect whatever for true religion, 
who even view it with contempt. 
In such society, if you are not pre- 
vailed on to join with the scorner, 
you may nevertheless be tempted 
to neglect the word and the house 
of God, and wholly to abandon 
the society of them that fear him. 
Should you advance thus far in the 
wrong path, you will find the way 
descending and easy; and you will 
probably, at length, enter fully into 
the counsel of the ungodly, cast in 
your lot with the workers of ini- 
quity, and despise and condemn 
that ‘‘ way of peace” which you 
have not known. 

True religion has always been 
the object of the world’s hatred ; 
and its professors, when their con- 
duct has been consistent with its 
holy principles, have invariably 
had to share in its odium. The 
coptumelious epithets to which we 
have referred, have been affixed to 
religion and its professors. In 
many circles these terms of re- 
proach are as familiar as household 
words. And recollect that words 
are of more importance than we 
are generally accustomed to attach 
to them. He who indulges, even in 
jest, in the application of oppro- 
brious epithets to religious subjects, 
will very soon feel that he himself 
receives these sentiments -as true 
which his language has been the 
means of conveying to the minds of 





others. Let us beware then of 
employing terms which deserve a 
designation worse than that of 
‘* idle words ;” terms, the habitual 
use of which tends gradually to 
erase every valuable impression, to 
harden and degrade the character, 
and to prepare for a fearful award 
at that awful day, when “ by our 
words we shall be justified, or 
by our words we shall be con- 
demned.” 

Words, unless used merely by 
rote, are inseparably connected 
with sentiments. Some _ philoso- 
phers have attempted to prove, 
that we can think only through 
the intervention of words: and 
one, who has taught us a wisdom 
infinitely superior to any inculcated 
in the schools, has declared, that 
it is * out of the abundance of the 
heart, that the mouth speaketh.” 
If therefore, you would avoid a 
feeling of contempt for divine 
truth, and for those who are at- 
tached to it, shun the expression 
of every sentiment, and the utter- 
ance of every word, which would 
indicate, or imply, thatthe slightest 
degree of approbation of any such 
feeling has a place in your bosom. 
Obey the precept which says, 
‘* avoid the appearance of evil.” 

But many of the young are in 
much greater danger of neglecting, 
than they are of contemning reli- 
gion. The young too frequently 
pass it by, either as undeserving 
of notice, or as a subject in which 
they have no present interest. Is 
it then a matter of no interest to 
you, that God speaks to you in 
his works? That there, in every 
painted flower, in every blade of 
grass, in every drop of dew, ia 
every grain of sand, in the curious- 
ly constructed frame of every in- 
sect, however minute; in the still 
more wonderfully constituted body 
which you inhabit; and in the 
mysterious workings of the mind, 
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with which you are endowed—is it, 
we say, a matter of no interest to 
you, that in these God expresses, 
ina manner the most intelligible, 
his power, his goodness, and his 
wisdom? And are you then not 
interested in those truths, which 
God speaks to you by his faithful 
ministers ; by the voice of his pro- 
vidence ; by the alarming, awaken- 
ing, inciting, and consolatory de- 
clarations of his most holy word ? 
Let “‘ fools despise wisdom and 
instruction ;” and let them, like 
“the deaf adder, stop their ears to 
the voice of the charmer, charm 


he never so wisely,” but do you, 
my youthful reader, open your 
ears to hear and your hearts to re- 
ceive the words of peace, of holi- 
ness, and of immortality. Neglect 
not the voice that speaks to you 
from the skies; for * if they 
escaped not who refused him, that 
spake to them on earth,” (during 
a typical and shadowy dispensa- 
tion,) ‘‘ how can you escape if you 
turn away from him, that speaketh 
to you from heaven ?” 


(To be continued. ) 





THE REV. WM. MOORHOUSE ON THE EXTENT OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


(To the Editor.) 

W111 you allow me to make a 
few remarks, on a paper on the 
above subject in your number for 
June? It was deeply interesting 
to me, because in the same number 
appeared your friendly review, of 
“ Arminianism and Calvinism com- 
pared, &c.; and what I have now 
tosay, may probably show, that, 
though the reviewer is ** altogether 
at issue” with me, there is far less 
difference between us than is ima- 
gined ; certainly not so great as 
to deserve a contest; indeed, you 
need not fear my troubling you in 
this way, for as years advance I 
begin to feel wearied of contro- 
versy. The paper on the Extent 
of the Atonement is most judici- 
ously thrown into propositions, of 
which by far the greater number 

y express my views on this im- 
portant subject, though there are 
4 few to which I cannot altogether 
assent. 

P. 358, No. 1. “It does not 
follow, because Christ died for all, 
that the salvation of all was among 
the objects of his death.” Very 


true; if by his dying for all be not 
meant his dying for all in the same 
sense, and to the same extent, 
without any speciality of purpose ; 
but if this be meant, universal sal- 
vation seems to follow inevitably. 
P. 359. ‘ Limiting the atone- 
ment to the church”—* places a 
large portion of the human race in 
the condition of the fallen angels, 
for whom no Saviour was pro- 
vided. This is a monstrous and 
shocking absurdity.” The absur- 
dity seems equally ‘* monstrous 
and shocking,” on either side of 
the question ; for if a Saviour be 
provided for all the human race 
without distinction, in the same 
sense, extent, degree, and decre- 
tive intentions, maintaining every 
mediatorial office for them all, 
what shall we say of those heathen 


nations, who, till the last half-cen- 
tury, never had such a universal 


Saviour revealed and offered to 


them? If so provided for them, 


why was he not made known? 
P.359, No. 4. “ If Christ died 
only for the church, it would be 
literally tantalizing those that are 
312 
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out of it—to give them a revela- 
tion, or means of grace.” Very true 
again; but ‘* the means of grace,” 
which the impenitent often have 
on a large scale, are fruits of 
Christ's atonement; so far they 
have a personal interest in it. If 
we say, that Christ died for the 
church only in a special seuse, and 
for special purposes, tantalization 
does not necessarily follow, be- 
cause others enjoy suitable means 
which would secure salvation, if 
properly improved and divinely 
blessed. 

P. 359, No. 5. * If Christ died 
only for a certain portion of the 
human race; then, certainly, those 
for whom he did not die are not in 
a state of probation, as they are not 
in a salvable condition.” This argu- 
ment applies equally on both sides 
of the question ; for supposing him 
to die tor the whole world, in the 
same sense and to the same extent, 
without any speciality of purpose, 
those millicns to whom he was 
never revealed, who have conse- 
quently perished in their sins, were 
never in a_ salvable condition; 
though according to Rom. xii. 15, 
they were doubtless in a proba- 
tionary state. I have always 
thought and written, that any man 
who hears the gospel may be saved 
if he will. 

P. 359, No.7. ‘* We cannot 
see how God can be glorified, in 
the final perdition of the ungodly, 
if he had not put within their reach 
the means of being saved.” We 
ask once more, what shall we say 
of heathens who enjoy no such 
means, or of many in Christian 
countries who are shut out from 
them; are they unjustly con- 
demned ? 

Hoping they may elicit some ob- 
servations, permit me to adopt the 
excellent plan of yourcorrespondent 
iu unfolding my views of the atone- 
ment, which probably are much 
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nearer than many imagine to the 
Culvinism of the present day. When 
denying every where in my volume 
universal atonement and redem 
tion, the meaning only is, that all the 
human race are not equally atoned 
for, and equally redeemed to the 
same extent. i plead only for an 
unconditional, restricted speciality, 
which (p. 358, No. 8.) he seems to 
admit and Arminians uniformly 
reject, because esseutial to their 
system. Vid. Wuitsy, Dis- 
course IT. Introduction; and Mr. 
WATSON, passim. 

1. In addition to the light of 
nature, all scriptural ideas of the 
divine attributes warrant us to 
conclude, that no mercy whatever, 
spiritual or temporal, can be 
honourably conferred upon a sin- 
ner, without an atoning sacrifice. 
This is absolutely necessary as a 
plan or medium of mercy. 

2. Every atoning sacrifice neces- 
sarily implies substitution in place 
of the party interested therein, 
without which it seems unmeaning; 
and, so far as substitution goes, all 
blessings must be actually enjoyed 
or the substitution fails of its end, 
and becomes dishonoured. 

3. To suppose that the ungodly 
and impenitent have no interest 
whatever in the atonement, is a 
rash conclusion, repugnant to all 
rational conceptions of divine be- 
nevolence; but it by no means 
follows, that, because, to a certain 
extent, atonement is made for all, 
God is bound to bestow on the 
whole human race all the mercies 
it can possibly convey. He isstill 
at liberty to act according to * the 
good pleasure of his will,” yet if 
made equally tor all, his honour 
seems pledged to give equal bless- 
ings to all. 

4. As all mankind enjoy tem- 
poral mercies, the atonement must 
have been so far commensurate ; 
and as the wicked and impenitent 
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are also blessed with a divine 
revelation, the means of grace, 
and many gospel privileges, these 
are the fruits of that atonement in 
which so far they are personally 
jnterested. These views, as ex- 
plaining the universal terms in 
Scripture, are advocated in a long 
note, p. 84 of my volume, which 
ably reviewers have over- 
ked. 

5. Though the Divine command 
seems a sufficient voucher to preach 
the gospel ‘‘ to every creature,” 
there are additional grounds as a 
warrant for this practice ; such as 
the all-sufficiency of Christ savingly 
to redeem the whole world, were 
his atoning sacrifice only applied, 
and the ample provision of the 
gospel feast for ‘‘ all people.” Vid. 
p- 159, 160, 243, 247, of my vol. 

6. In addition to divine reve- 
lation, probably the surest way to 
learn the extent of the atonement 
is by its real personal application ; 
which, to a certain extent, is uni- 
versal. The impenitent share in 
it by various temporal and spiritual 
blessings actually enjoyed. Be- 
lieving penitents share in it more 
largely by having all their sins 
forgiven, and their final salvation 


7. Without any contradiction, 
the atonement may be said to be 
both universal and particular, 
though this cannot be predicated of 
the same class of participants ;— 
universal, because enjoyed to «a 
certain extent by all who hear and 
reject the gospel, as well as by 
heathens who have temporal mer- 
cies ;— particular, because realized 
by the people of God in all its 
infinite extent and gracious, ever- 
lasting intentions. The applica- 
tion of the atonement, to a certain 
extent, must be universally enjoyed 
by all who hear the gospel, or they 
would never hear it at all; but its 
full extent and application appear 
only in the amazing difference 


between those who believe, and 
those who believe not. 

8. Divine sovereignty, combined 
with justice, shines most gloriously, 
not only in providing an atonement 
for guilty man in preference to 
fallen angels; but in its various 
aspects towards mankind. To this 
we may trace the conduct of 
JEHOVAH in suffering so large a 
portion of the world to remain yet 
in ignorance of its full character 
and blessings; though, had they no 
share whatever in it, God would 
doubtless visit them at once with 
immediate perdition. Excepting 
as an infidel sentiment, we can 
form no rational conceptions of 
absolute mercy and forbearance in 
the Deity without an atoning 
sacrifice. 

9. Our ideas of sovereignty are 
carried no farther than the Scrip- 
tures warrant, when affirming that 
Christ did not die for the whole 
world, so as to make an egual 
satisfaction (this is all we affirm) for 
all the sins of all men. Those 
divines who consider the atonement 
as a mere medium of mercy, (we 
allow it to be the only medium, 
but not so only) cannot, we pre- 
sume, satisfactorily account for its 
different aspects and degrees of 
application, but by quoting our 
Lord’s words—‘*‘ Even so, Father ; 
for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” 

Excepting very unsatisfactorily 
by BaxTER, as quoted by Mr. 
Watson, (Institutes, Vol. III. 
p- 153,) and elsewhere by Mr. W. 
himself, I have never seen this 
subject treated in its aspects 
towards the heathen world who 
never heard the gospel, and yet 
must have a benefit from the atone- 
ment; any remarks from you, or 
your valuable contributors, will be 
gratefully received by 

Your's truly, 
W. Moornouss. 


West Melton, near Rotherham, 


” 
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DEVOTIONAL POETRY. 


We select the following pieces from The Congregational Hymn Book, which is just 


published. 


‘© Let the heaven and earth praise him.” 
Psalm Ixix. 34. 


Sones of praise the angels sang, 
Heaven with hallelujahs rang, 
When Jehovah's work begun ; 
When he spake, and it was done. 


Songs of praise awoke the morn, 
When the Prince of Peace was born; 
Songs of Praise arose, when He 
Captive led captivity. 


Heaven and earth must pass away : 
Songs of praise shall crown that day. 


God will make new heavens and earth: 


Songs of praise shall hail their birth. 


And shall man alone be dumb, 
Till that glorious kingdom come ? 
No! the Church delights to raise 


Psalms, and hymns, and songs of praise. 


Saints below, with heart and voice, 
Still in songs of praise rejoice ; 
Learning here, by faith and love, 
Songs of praise to sing above. 


Borne upon their latest breath, 
Songs of praise shall conquer death : 
Then, amidst eternal joy, 

Songs of praise their powers employ. 


— 


* The Brightness of his Glory and the ex- 


press Image of his person.” Heb. i. 3. 


Txov art the Everlasting Word, 
The Father’s Only Son ; 

God manifestly seen and heard, 
And Heaven’s Beloved One. 

Worthy, O Lamb of God, art thou, 

That every knee to thee should bow. 


In thee most perfectly expressed, 
The Father’s glories shine : 

Of the full Deity possessed, 
Eternally Divine. 

Worthy, O Lamb of God, art thou, 

That every knee to thee should bow. 


True Image of the Infinite, 
hose nce is concealed ; 
Brightness of Uncreated Light ; 
The heart of God revealed. 
Worthy, O Lamb of God, art thou, 
That every knee to thee should bow. 


_ 


But the high mysteries of thy name 
An angel’s grasp transcend : 

The Father only—glorious claim ! 
The Son can comprehend. 

Worthy, O Lamb of God, art thou, 

That every knee to thee should bow. 


Yet, loving thee, on whom His love 
Ineffable doth rest, 
Thy glorious worshippers above, 
As One with thee, are blest. 
Worthy, O Lamb of God, art thou, 
That every knee to thee should bow. 


Throughout the universe of bliss, 
The centre thou, and sun. 

The eternal theme of praise is this, 
To Heaven's Beloved One :— 
Worthy, O Lamb of God, art thou, 
That every knee to thee should bow. 


— 


They rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” Rev. xiv. 13. 


(On the death of a Pastor.) 


[Rest from thy labour, rest, 
Soul of the just, set free ! 
Blest be thy memory, and blest 

Thy bright example be. 


Faith, perseverance, zeal, 
Language of light and power, 

Love, prompt toact and quick to feel, 
Marked thee till life’s last hour. 


Now, toil and conflict o’er, 
Go, take with saints thy place : 
But go as each hath gone before, 
A sinner saved by grace.] 


Lord Christ! into thy hands 
Our pastor we resign. 

And now we wait thy own commands, 
We were not his, but thine. ~ 


Thou art thy Church's Head, 
And when the members die, 
Thou raisest others in their stead : 

To thee we lift our eye ; 


On thee our hopes depend ; 

We gather round our Rock: 
Send whom thou wilt; but condescend 
Thyself to feed thy flock. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


v i Residence in Koordistan 
pire of site of Ancient Nineveh ; with 

a Journal of a Voyage down the Tigris 

to Bagdad ; and an account of a Visit to 

Shirauz and Persepolis. By the late 

Claudius James Rich, Esq., the Hon. 

East India Company’s Resident at Bag- 

dad, author of ‘* An Account of Ancient 

Babylon,” edited by his Widow. In 

two vols. Svo. pp. 808. London, 1836, 

Duncan. 

On several accounts one volumes 
possess a more than ordinary in- 
terest. They refer to distant lo- 
calities with which some of our 
earliest biblical associations are 
connected. If we are not brought 
into contact with the ‘ great river 
Euphrates,” and Babylon “ the 
golden city,” ‘‘ the daughter of the 
Chaldeans,” to which the author 
conducted us in a former work, we 
follow him along another of the 
great rivers of Paradise—the Hid- 
dekel, or Tigris; we take our 
position among the extensive ruins 
of ancient Nineveh, and those of 
the city of “‘ the mighty hunter ;” 
we visit Alkosh, the birth-place of 
the prophet Nahum; and the vil- 
lage and plain of Dura. We make 
excursions across the mountains of 
Koordistan, in a great measure un- 
explored by any former European 
traveller; inspect the Nestorian 
churches; and once more explore 
the remains of Persepolis—enjoy- 
ing opportunities as we proceed, 
of catching instructive glances at 
the customs, manners, character, 
and condition of the natives. 

We have long admired Mr. Rich, 
oo account of the perseverance in 
antiquarian research which he has 
made to tell so productively on 
our knowledge of those regions 


which once formed the central 
points of the Babylonian empire, 
and especially the ruins of the 
capital itself; but we now take 
a deeper interest in him when we 
learn that he was a protegé of the 
Rev. Robert Hall, a friend of 
Drs. Ryland and Marshman, and 
son-in-law to Sir James Macin- 
tosh, to whom he was particularly 
recommended by Mr. Hall—a cir- 
cumstance which appears to have 
introduced him at once to those 
connexions with the East India 
Company, which, under one form 
or other, continued during life. 
Possessed of an amazing facility 
for the acquirement of languages, 
he early distinguished himself by 
his attainments in philological 
science, aud became eminently 
qualified for conducting, with plea- 
sure to himself and advantage to 
his employers and the world, that 
intercourse which it was his pri- 
vilege to enjoy with so many 
Asiatic nations. Having made 
himself master of the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish, he was prepared—so 
far as language is concerned—for 
instituting researches of the most 
accurate description, both in re- 
gard to the present and the ancient 
state of the countries which he 
visited. After pursuing his travels, 
under the auspices of the Court of 
Directors, through Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Palestine,. and 
Syria, he proceeded to Bombay, 
and would, in all probability, have 
settled in India, had not a British 
residency at Bagdad been found 
indispensable, and no one was so 
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well qualified to fill that station as 
Mr. Rich. He was accordingly 
appointed to it, though he had not 
yet reached his twenty-fourth year; 
and had scarcely entered on the 
discharge of its duties, when he 
commeuced those important his- 
torical, geographical, statistical, 
numismatical, and antiquarian in- 
vestigations, the publication of 
which has thrown so much light 
on subjects of ancient interest in 
relation to that part of the world. 
Had his life been spared much 
more valuable information might 
have been expected from his pen ; 
but he was carried off by the 
cholera at Shirauz, in Persia, on 
the 5th of October, 1821, while 
benevolently exerting himself for 
the relief of the sick and the 
dying. 

The present work has been pre- 
pared from his MSS. by Mrs. Rich, 
and contains a Journal of tours un- 
dertaken at different times with a 
view to explore the places men- 
tioned in the title. It contains ob- 
servations made on the spot, by 
one who came well furnished to 
the task, whose previous habits of 
accurate and unwearied research 
are unquestionable, and who writes 
in the style of simple unpretending 
narrative—for the most part put- 
ting down things just as they oc- 
curred, and leaving the reader to 
draw his own conclusions, The 
book cannot fail to be read with 
deep interest by every lover of 
antiquity, and by all who are 
anxious to mark manners and cus- 
toms which have undergone no es- 
sential change during the thousands 
of years which have swept away 
generations upon generations of 
the inhabitants of that part of Asia 
which it so graphically describes. 
It is well supplied with maps, 
plans, and plates, which most ma- 
terially assist in conveying impres- 
sions of the relative positions of 
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the different places, the appearance 
of the country, the costume, visage, 
&c. of the inhabitants. 

Among other tribes visited by 
Mr. Rich, to the east of Mosul or 
Nineveh, were the Yezids; a 
people whose ancestors probably 
professed something in the shape af 
Christianity, but there is scarcely 
any remnant of it now existing 
among them. 


They admit both baptism and cir- 
cumcision; believe in the metempsy- 
chosis; never say, ‘ such a one is dead,’ 
but ‘ he is changed ;’ never enter a 
Christian church without kissing the 
threshold and putting off their shoes, 
Their principal burial-place is at Bozan, 
a village at the foot of the mountain of 
Rabban Hormuz, and bodies are carried 
there from all parts. It was formerly a 
Christian village with a monastery. 

“ The Khan of Sheikh Khan or Baadli 
is the Pope of the Yezids. He is de- 
seended from the family of the Ommi- 
ades, and is esteemed the Emir Hadje 
of the Yezids. Their great place of pil- 
grimage is at Sheikh Adi, three hours 
distant in the mountains beyond Sheikh 
Khan, and it is said to have been a Chris- 
tian monastery. The church, conven- 
ticle, or whatever it may be called, is 
said to resemble that at Jerusalem, every 
different tribe of Yezids having its own 
separate station in it. Their Peer or 
Sheikh reads prayers, every one at in- 
tervals crying out ‘Amen;’ and this is 
the whole of their worship. It is true 
that they pay adoration, or at least a sort 
of worship to Mellek Taous, the figure of 
a bird placed ona kind of candlestick. 
They will not spit into the fire, or blow 
out a candle with their breath. When 
the sun just appears above the horizon, 
they salute it with three prostrations. 
When they are taxed by the Christians 
and Turks with having no books, they say 
it is because God has so peculiarly en- 
lightened their minds as to render books 
and a written law unnecessary.”— Vol. ii. 
pp- 67—70. 


Speaking again of this people, 
Mr. Rich says: 
“‘ From what I have seen and heard 


of the Yezids, they seem lively, brave, 
hospitable, and good-humoared. They 


were delighted at this village to see us, 
and entertained our people most hos- 
pitably. Under the British Government 
much might be made of them.”—p. 87. 
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A particular account is given of 
a visit to the Chaldean convent of 
Rabban Hormuzd, close to Al- 
kosh, the birth-place of the pro- 
phet Nahum, which is supposed 
to have been founded in the third 
century, and was long the resi- 
dence of the Nestorian Patriarch. 


“ Some of the lost Syriac and Chaldean 
MSS. would, in all probability, have 
thrown light upon this curious place. 
There were formerly kept in this convent 
about five hundred volumes of old Strang- 
helo manuscripts, on vellum; but they 
were thrown together in an old vault on 
the side of the hill, a part of which was 
carried away by a torrent, and the books 
being damaged, were deemed of no fur- 
ther value, and consequently were torn 
up and thrown about. Some scattered 
leaves were shown to me, which were 
unquestionably of the highest antiquity. 
Manuscripts are fast perishing in the 
East; and it is almost the duty of a 
traveller to rescue as many as he can 
from destruction. I sent Aga Minas to- 
day to hunt for books in the town of Al- 
kosh, and he fortunately procured me a 

luable Chaldean ript of the 
New Testament, in vellum, of the highest 
antiquity, and which was fast perishing.” 
pp. 95—97. 


The number of MSS. collected 
by Mr. Rich, and which are now 
in the British Museum, amounts to 
800 volumes:—many of them of 
great value as it respects bibiical 
criticism, commentary and _ theo- 
logy. 

Of the profound ignorance and 
gross superstition of the Christians 
of those parts, the following is a 


specimen : 


“T went to town to-day to inspect the 
Feces! churches, and first that of Mar 
a, or St. Thomas the Apostle, the 
atchiepiscopal jacobite church of Monsul, 
which I found worthy of a sketch. I 
executed it on the spot, to the great 
admiration of the people, who were de- 
_— to see their church thought worthy 
such an honour by a European. In 
the sanctuary are three altars, which are, 
as.asnal, mean kinds of sentry-bores, or 
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thrones of painted wood, with canopies of 
the same over them. The great door of 
the sanctuary was surrounded by a bor- 
der of carved marble-work, containing 
certain figures of Christ and the twelve 
Apostles, in medallions, with twisted 
scroll-work, which had a barbarous, but 
rather curious appearance. The church 
is divided into three parts, a centre, and 
two aisles, by three heavy, pointed, but 
obtuse arches, supported by octagonal 
piers. In one aisle, near the upper end, 
my attention was called to a carved stone 
filling a niche, before which hung a cur- 
tain, and which was an object of vene- 
ration to the congregation, they scarcely 
knew why, except that, from its anti- 
quity, they supposed it to have some 
reference to the Christian religion. They 
had found it among rubbish in repairing 
the church, and placed it in its present 
situation. Upon examination, I found 
very clearly and legibly written around 
it, in flowered Arabic letters, between 
Cufic and the modern character of the 
age of the Sahibs, the very chapter of the 
Koran peculiarly directed aguinst the Chris- 
tians. So here had these poor people 
been devoutly rubbing their foreheads 
against a monument of which, had they 
known its import, they would have had 
the greatest horror and detestation.”— 
pp. 118, 119. 


The account of a residence at 
Sulimania, especially of the Pasha, 
and the Kurds, will be found sin- 
gularly interesting. Indeed the 
Pasha exhibits a character seldom 
or ever met with in the East. The 
picture drawn of Aman Ullah Khan, 
the Vali of Sinna, exhibits a per- 
fect contrast to it. 


“ He has always a selfish object in all 
that he does, and no reliance can be 
laced onhim. He is crnel and avaricious 
eyond the generality of Persian go- 
vernors. All the province trembles when 
his name is mentioned.” —Vol. i. p. 212. 


The volume contains admirable 
sketches of character, and the de- 
scription of landscape, town, and 
village scenery are obviously true 
to nature, and many of them quite 
unique in their chasacter. 
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1. The Life of Wicklif; by Charles Webb 
Le Bas, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
pp. 454, 

2. The Life of Archbishop Cranmer; by 
Charles Webb Le Bas, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 2 vols. pp. 350—372. 

8. The Life of Bishop Jewel ; by Charles 
Webb Le Bas, M.A. London: Riving- 
tons. pp. 345. 

4. Life of Archbishop Luud; by Charles 
Webb Le Bas, M.A. London: Riving- 
tons. pp. 392. 


THE above volumes form part of 
a series, entitled ‘‘ The Theological 
Library.” An early number of this 
series we introduced to the notice 
of our readers, with great and de- 
served commendation, some time 
ago. That work was Shuttle- 
worth’s “ Consistency of Divine 
Revelation.” The remaining vo- 
lumes of this “* Library” have, we 
believe, been wholly historical and 
biographical. 

Of these volumes not less than 
five are from the pen of Mr. C. W. 
Le Bas, a writer of distinguished 
reputation. The men whose lives 
he has undertaken to write, have 
all occupied prominent stations in 
the ecclesiastical history of our 
country. The last, indeed, has 
acquired a fame more extensive 
than enviable. 

That Mr. Le Bas possesses many 
qualities of mind which entitle 
him to hold a first rank amongst 
writers of biography, none can 
deny. His reading is extensive ; 
his habits accurate; his judgment 
and taste in the selection and 
arrangement of his matter, sound; 
his narrative style, generally, easy 
and simple, though now and then 
a little too ambitious; and his re- 
flections often exceedingly original 
and impressive: we heartily wish 
we could add that he had attained 
that uniform impartiality, and free- 
dom from prejudice, which, after 
all, must ever constitute the prime 
qualifications of the biographer and 
the historian. Not that we, for a 
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moment, believe that Mr. Le Bas 
ever intentionally disguises or per- 
verts the great facts of history, 
Far from it. We believe him to 
be thoroughly honest, even when 
he maintains opinions which ap- 
pear to us diametrically opposite to 
truth. Well knowing how widely 
education and prejudice must often 
modify the sentiments of mankind 
on the very same subjects, and that 
they are often honestly, nay, inevi- 
tably, led to adopt the most op- 
posite conclusions, we abhor the 
practice, so common, alas! amongst 
all parties, of hastily imputing to 
writers dishonest and unworthy 
motives. It is the more absurd, 
because the solution of the mys- 
tery, above mentioned, is so easy 
and natural. 

We shall have occasion in the 
present article to express our 
Opinion, that in many very serious 
instances Mr. Le Bas bas suffered 
his prejudices to run away with 
his judgment. 

In the lives of Wicklif and 
Cranmer, however, (which, in some 
respects, are the happiest of Mr. 
Le Bas’s efforts) there is compara- 
tively little in which we cannot go 
with the author. These works for 
the most part relate to principles 
and events, with regard to which 
almost all protestants are of one 
judgment. Happily (as Paley said 
on antoher occasion,) whatever dif- 
ferences there may be among Pro- 
testants, ‘‘the rent does not reach 
the foundation.” These works we 
cordially recommend to our readers. 

Though, as we shall shortly show, 
we find much more to disapprove 
in the life of Jewel, we cannot 
but think it quite as interesting 
as any of the series. Wicklif and 
Cranmer have been much more 
frequently before the public. On 
the other hand, the present is the 
only attempt, as our author properly 
remarks in his preface, ‘to lay 
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before the public a complete life 
of Bishop Jewel. 

Bishop Jewel was born in the 
year 1522, and died in the year 
1571. He lived, therefore, during 
by far the most important period of 
our national history—that is, during 
the eventful struggle, which finally 
terminated in the full triumph of 
the principles of the Reformation. 
His active life was spent during 
the reigns of Edward the Sixth, 
Mary of infamous memory, and 
the first thirteen years of Elizabeth. 
The part he took in the great con- 
test was worthy of the reputation 
he enjoyed for genius and learn- 
ing. His APOLOG!IA EccLesix 
ANGLICAN (first published in 
Latin, but speedily translated not 
only into English but into several 
of the continental languages) and 
his “ Defence of that Apology” are 
imperishable monuments of the ex- 
tent of his learning, the splendour 
of his genius, and his surpassing 
powers as a disputant. 

In erudition he was certainly 
equal to any of the champions of 
the Reformation. We may cease 
to wonder at the astonishing ac- 
quisitions he must have made in 
every species of learning then cul- 
tivated, when we consider either the 
extraordinary memory with which 
he was gifted, or the habits of study 
which he early adopted, and in 
which he persisted to the very close 
of life. As to the tenacity of his 
@emory it is sufficient to mention 
the following well-authenticated 
facts. John H ooper, the celebrated 
martyr, Bishop of Gloucester, in 
order to try him, once handed him 
a list of forty Welch and Jrish 
words. Having read them over 
twice or thrice, and taken a few 
Minutes to recall them, he repeated 

» backwards and forwards, 
exactly as they had been set down. 
The Lord Keeper Bacon tried a 
similar experiment upon him with 
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ten lines of the paraphrase of 
Erasmus, and with the same re- 
sults. As to his habits of study, 
he constantly rose at four when at 
college, (and there is reason to 
believe that he continued the same 
practice throughout the whole of 
his life,) and did not retire to rest 
till ten. In his youth, nearly the 
whole of this time was spent in his 
studies; in which, indeed, he was 
frequently so deeply absorbed, that 
it was requisite to remind him of 
his meals. In order to secure him- 
self effectually against the treachery 
of memory (though nature, b 
giving him one so tenacious, would, 
at first sight, seem to have secured 
him against the necessity of em- 
ploying any such expedients,) he 
made constant collections of all the 
most valuable matters which came 
under his notice, in his Common- 
place Book; a practice in which 
every man, who would be truly 
learned, and who would not be de- 
frauded of a very large portion of 
the fruits of his industry, should 
sedulously imitate him. ‘ These 
constantly accumulating treasures,” 
says his present biographer, ‘* he 
rendered easily accessible to him- 
self by means of short, but well- 
digested indices; which, however, 
were drawn up in a brief character, 
of his own contrivance, and intel- 
ligible to no one but himself. Be- 
sides these adversaria he kept a 
regular diary, in which he noted 
every thing which he heard and 
saw, which appeared to him worth 
remembering.” 

Of the innocence and purity of 
his life, strouger proofs can hardly 
be expected than the universal love 
and veneration which his character 
inspired. While yet a youth at 
college, such was the impression 
which he made on all who visited 
him, that even Moren, then Dean 
of Merton College, a decided 
enemy of the 


Reformation, aud 
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consequently by no means disposed 
to exaggerate the merits of a young 
Protestant, could find nothing ex- 
cept his protestantism to allege 
against him. ‘ I should love thee, 
Jewel,” was a common saying of 
this man, ‘* I should love thee, 
Jewel, if thou wert not a Zuin- 
glian. Thou art a heretic in thy 
faith, but certainly an angel in thy 
life. Truly thou art an honest 
man—but thou art a Lutheran.” 
When elevated to the see of 
Salisbury, be continued to sustain 
the same character, which had ren- 
dered him an object of admiration at 
the University. In the discharge of 
the onerous duties of his high office, 
be was indefatigable; not merely 
undertaking the general superin- 
tendence of his diocese, but preach- 
ing as constantly and laboriously 
as the meanest parish priest. In 
his time, faithful, well-instructed, 
and diligent preachers were a scarce 
commodity; and Jewel endea- 
voured to supply the deficiency by 
the most incessant personal exer- 
tions ; ‘* he sought to multiply him- 
self by perpetual journeying, and 
by unsparing labours in the pulpit, 
throughout the whole of his charge.” 
—* His strength,” he admitted, 
** might be rapidly spent by such 
exertions; but,” as hesaid to Hum- 
phrey, his friend and biographer, 
who had in vain expostulated with 
him on the frequency and arduous 
nature of his labours; ‘* even so 
he was willing it should be; for 
how could a bishop be too pro- 
digal of his faculties, in the service 
of his God and his Redeemer ?” 
His benefactions, considering the 
impoverished state of his revenues, 
owing to the avarice and unprin- 
cipled conduct of his predecessor, 
were munificently generous. His 
manners were simple and unosten- 
tatious; his wants few, his habits 
abstemious. All that he had was 
freely spent upon the public, and 
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more especially in the cause of 
literature. He built, at his own 
expense, a library in connexion 
with the cathedral of his diocese, 
and was a munificent patron of 
poor scholars, several of whom were 
constantly supported at the uni- 
versity, either wholly or in part at 
his own charge. Among them was 
the illustrious Hooker. 

There is only one serious blot in 
the life of this truly great man. 
We allude to his momentary apos. 
tacy from the good cause of the 
Reformation, (when sorely beset by 
his blood-thirsty persecutors,) in 
the reign of Queen Mary. The 
terrible alternative was immediate 
subscription to the leading doc. 
trines of popery, or the fires of mar- 
tyrdom. After all, itisnot wonderful 
that any man should for a moment 
falter when pressed by those very 
cogent and powerful arguments, 
which the Papists knew so well 
how to employ against the Re- 
formers. ‘The wonder rather is, 
that so many remained firm. 

The error of Jewel was soon 
repented of; his vacillation was 
but momentary. No sooner had 
he affixed his name to the fatal 
document he was called upon to 
subscribe, than he felt the pangs of 
the keenest remorse, and became 
convinced that there was no peace 
for him more, except by retracing 
his steps, and abjuring the recan- 
tation which had been wrung from 
him in a moment of overwhelming 
terror. ‘To this step he was still 
more strongly urged by finding 
that the malignity of his adver- 
saries was far from being disarmed. 
How, indeed, could it be? His 
learning and talents were too much 
dreaded by the Romanists,—his 
attachment to the principles of the 
Reformation too strong and too 
well known, to suffer them to rest 
satisfied with any thing less than 
his destruction. Making his es- 
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cape, therefore, though with great | 


difficulty, to the continent, he re- 
joined the Protestant brethren, 
whom persecution had already 
driven into exile, and remained 
abroad till he was again brought 
home, at Elizabeth’s accession. 
This whole transaction is narrated 
in our author’s most impressive 
manner, and we give it at length 
asa pleasing specimen. 


“ It was at a time when the spirits of 
Jewel had been thus distracted with per- 
plexity and apprehension, that Marshal 
contrived to let loose upon him the fami- 
liars of persecution. At his instigation, 
they presented to him a paper containing 
the most essential doctrines of the Romish 
faith; and they demanded his subscrip- 
tion, on pain of martyrdom by fire. The 
resolution of Jewel (unfortunately for 
his good fame, though, in some respects, 
most fortunately for the church), was 
not proof against the assault. Not a 
moment was allowed for deliberation, or 
for consulting with his friends. Instant 
compliance, or the certainty of an ago- 
nizing death, was the only alternative 
before him; and flesh and spirit sunk 
under the trial. He took the pen in his 
hand, and, with an air of levity which 
must sadly have belied the heaviness of 
his heart, he said, “‘ What! have you a 
mind to see how well I can write?” He 
then hastily set his name to the paper, 
and thus wrote himself—an apostate / 

“ At what period it was that Jewel 
was thus assailed, and thus overcome, has 
not been precisely noted by former 
writers. It is, however, absolutely cer- 
tain, that it must have heen very consi- 
derably later than April, 1554, for at 
that time we find him acting, with every 

rance of security, as notary in be- 

half of Cranmer and Ridley, during their 
disputation at Oxford ; and this he could 
not possibly have done if he had then 
his own recantation, or even if he 

were himself in immediate and pressing 
Jeopardy. It was, most probably, not till 
at least a twelvemonth after this that he 
was called upon to set his hand to Mar- 
shal’s paper. It is indeed surprising that 
one who had been so notoriously active 
in the cause of the Reformation should so 

g have escaped the fangs of the de- 
stroyer, and this, too, while the fires of 
persecution were raging throughout the 
land. At length, however, the hand of 
the enemy and the avenger fell heavily upon 

» and, as we have seen, he sunk 
under its weight. From that moment 





Jewel must have been a heart-stricken 
man. He would have to encounter, from 
his former friends, the “ altered eye of 
hard unkindness,” or the yet more into- 
lerable look of sorrow and compassion. 
From his enemies he was condemned to 
endure the scowl of unsated malice, 
which still thirsted for his blood. All 
these circumstances conspired to make 
his situation insufferably wretched, and 
to persuade him, at last, that Oxford was 
no place for him. He accordingly re- 
solved, though too late for his honour or 
his peace, to flee for his life, and to seek 
an asylum among his brethren on the 
Continent. 

“ His escape, it seems, was almost 
through the very fire! Had he remained 
in Oxford but one night longer, he must 
inevitably have perished; nay, had he 
travelled to London by the direct road, 
his pursuers would have been upon him. 
Whether by accident or design, however, 
he fortunately took a different way. Not- 
withstanding his lameness, he was under 
the necessity of going on foot, and hav- 
ing travelled till he was exhausted with 
weariness and misery, and half dead with 
cold, he threw himself on the ground ; 
and that night would probably have been 
his last, if he had not been providential- 
ly discovered by Augustine Berner, a 
Swiss, who had been a servant to Bishop 
Latimer, and was afterwards a minister 
of the gospel. To that faithful servant 
of God, Jewel owed his preservation. 
Berner, on seeing his wretched condi- 
tion, immediately provided him with a 
horse, and conveyed him to the house of 
the Lady Ann Warcup, a widow, who 
was a firm friend to the suffering Pro- 
testants. From her he received enter- 
tainment and protection, until a conve- 
nient opportunity occurred for sending 
him on to London. 

* But evenin London his situation was 
imminently perilous. He was compelled 
to change his lodgings several times, 
Happily he found a powerful friend in 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, who kindly 
furnished him with money for his journey, 
and procured him a safe passage to the 
Continent. He immediately repaired to 
Frankfort, which was then a chief city of 
refuge for the persecuted Reformers, and 
arrived there at the beginning of the se- 
cond year of Queen Mary’s reign, that 
is, somewhere about July or August, 1555. 

“ At Frankfort Jewel found himself in 
the midst of a great company of Protes- 
tant fagitives, from whom he met with a 
most cordial and fraternal welcome ; more 
especially, because he appeared among 
them as one recovered from the jaws of 
destruction. Still it could not be forgot- 
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ten that he brought with him a name 
tainted by the odour of unfaithfulness. 
And it was quite indispensable that this 
evil savour should be cleansed away, by a 
public act of confession and penitence, 
before he could be received into the full 
confidence of his brethren in adversity. 
He was, therefore, advised in the strong- 
est manner, to make an open and volun- 
tary retraction of his subscription; and 
the two persons, by whom this measure 
was most urgently recommended, were 
Samson, late Dean of Chichester, and 
his old benefactor Chambers, who were 
both at Frankfort when Jewel arrived 
there. Little entreaty, however, was 
required. The counsels of his friends 
found av immediate echo in his own 
heart ; and he followed their suggestions 
withont delay. His subscription to the 
Popish articles had been publicly made 
in St. Mary’s Church at Oxford. He 
now, therefore, resolved, that his abju- 
ration of them should be pronounced, as 
publicly, before the face of a Christian 
assembly. He accordingly, on the very 
next Sunday after his arrival, proclaimed 
bis own weakness from the pulpit, in 
language of deep humiliation and bitter 
self-reproach. In a voice almost stifled 
with sighs and tears, he exclaimed, ‘ It was 
my abject and cowardly mind, and faint 
heart, that made my weak hand commit 
this wickedness.’ He then fervently im- 
plored the pardon of Almighty God whom 
he had offended, and the forgiveness of 
the church which he had dishonoured. 
The whole congregation were moved, 
even to weeping, by the passionate ex- 
pression of his shame and sorrow ; and, 
at once, restored him to his former place 
in their esteem. There was not one 
among them who did not, thenceforth, 
embrace him as a beloved brother, and 
almost as an angel of God. Perhaps they 
even valued him still more highly for his 
imgenuous repentance, than they would 
have done, if he had never fallen. 

“ «It is an easy thing,’ says one of his 
biographers,’ for those who were never 
tried, tocensure the frailty of those that 
have truckled, for some time, under the 
shock of a mighty temptation. But let 
such remember St. Paul’s advice, Let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fail. 
This great man’s fall shall ever be my 
lesson. And, if this glistening Jewel 
were thus clouded and foiled, God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner !'” 

As to those points which, im- 
mediately after Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion began to be so fiercely dis- 
puted, between the Puritans and 
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the Church, Jewel was not only 
merely moderate; he was evi. 
dently favourable to many of those 
changes in matters of ceremonial, 
for which the Puritans so zea. 
lously pleaded. This is undeni- 
ably proved, by many passages in 
his letters to Peter Martyr, and to 
Bullinger. ‘* The contest respect. 
ing the surplice,”—he says, in one 
of them (‘* Contentio illa de veste 
Ecclesiastica lined” )—is not yet at 
rest. That matter still continues 
to disturb some feeble minds. And 
most heartily do I wish, that all 
the faintest vestiges of the Papacy 
might be removed, both from our 
temples and much more from our 
thoughts. But at this moment, the 
Queen is unable to endure any 
change whatever, in matters of 


religion.” Again,—* The scenic 
apparatus of worship is now 
under agitation. Those very 


things which you and I have 
often laughed at, are now seriously 
thought of by certain persons— 
(for we are not consulted) ; as if 
the Christian religion could not 
exist, without patch work. Our 
minds are not sufficiently at leisure 
to make much of such follies. 
Others are seeking a golden, or as 
it rather seems to me, a leaden 
mediocrity. And these cry out, 
that the half is better than the 
whole.” Again, ‘* as to what you 
write respecting religion, and the 
theatrical habits, O how I[ wish 
that we could obtain our purpose ; 
we have not been wanting to this 
good cause. But they who take 
delight in such matters have fol- 
lowed, as | believe, the ignorance 
of the priests; whom they were 
willing to commend to the people 
by a comic dress, finding the men 
to be no better than stocks, and 
destitute of wit, learning, or man- 
ners. For—gracious heaven !—all 
care for the encouragement of 
good letters, and for the supply 
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of learned men, is utterly aban- 
doned in these times. And ac- 
cordingly, since the true means of 

ssessing the public mind can- 
not be had, the eyes of the people 
must be occupied with these ridi- 
culous absurdities. As you very 
justly write, ‘ These are the rem- 
nants of the Amorites.’ For who 
ean deny this? I heartily wish, 
that such follies could be plucked 

by the roots, and utterly extir- 

ted. Neither our voice nor our 
exertions shall be wanting to effect 
this object.” 

On this last passage, Mr. Le 
Bas remarks: ‘ [t is melancholy 
to observe a mind like that of 
Jewel in bondage to these wretched 
apprehensions, on account of de- 
cent ritual solemnities and a be- 
coming clerical costume,” But ought 
not the fact, that ** such a mind as 
that of Jewel,” (not to mention the 
minds of many others, scarcely, if 
at all, inferior in talent or erudi- 
tion or piety,) did entertain such 
views, to induce at least a suspicion, 
that the scruples of the Puritans 
were not so utterly absurd and 
unreasonable, as their adversaries 
are so fond of representing them. 
Indeed, in one place our author 
himself observes, ‘‘ it may be diffi- 
cult for us, at the present day, to 
realize to our own thoughts the 
alarms of those faithful servants of 
God, who were then labouring 
for the effectual restoration of our 
church. Some reasonable allow- 
ance, however, must be made for 
the fears and the solicitudes of 
honest and pious men, who lived 
im very critical and perilous times; 
who felt that they were contend- 
ing for the very life of Scriptural 
teligion; and who were in perpe- 
tual consternation lest a breach 
should be left open, which might 
facilitate the re-entrance of Romish 
tyranny and corruption.” 

Si sic omnia!— If he had but unée- 


formly extended this ‘* reasonable 
allowance” to the Puritans, we 
should have had but small differ- 
ence with him: for that he should 
still think their opinions wrong, we 
should of course expect. 

Our author, however, has by no 
means manifested the same for- 
bearance in general. One would 
think from the language he often 
employs, that the Puritans were 
actuated in their opposition by 
nothing but a wantonly factious 
spirit: that it is as clear as the 
sun at noon day, that the church 
enjoined nothing but what onght 
to have been complied with by 
every body, no matter what the 
nature of their objections ; that the 
church had done its utmost to con- 
ciliate the malcontents, instead of 
exhibiting from the very first, 
that haughty, unbending, and ri- 
gorous spirit, which she has ma- 
nifested throughout the whole of 
the contest with the dissidents. 
One would also imagine, from the 
manner in which Mr. Le Bas 
often talks, that there was an 
overwhelming majority im favour 
of the continuance of all the 
obnoxious ceremonies, and that 
those who objected to them, were 
a mere handful of factious and 
turbulent persons: and that their 
oppesition consequently was most 
presumptuous and intolerable. 

With respect to the author's 
views of the puritan controversy, 
we would make the following ob- 
servations. 

t. Mr. Le Bas cannot but be aware 
that in the first convocation which 
was convened after the accession of 
Elizabeth, the puritan party, on a 
motion to dispense with the matters 
prineipally objected to by them, 
had a minority of fifty-eight against 
a majority of fifty-nine; and that 
in the House of Commons, their 
influence was at least proportion- 
ably strong. Every third man 
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amongst the clergy of London sub- 
mitted to suffer deprivation rather 
than comply with some of the 
established forms. These circum- 
stances alone should have induced 
the Church to treat the scruples of 
the puritan party with more de- 
ference and respect; and render 
her harshness and rigour as mad 
and inexcusable as they were mis- 
chievous, 

2. Mr. Le Bas contends that the 
Puritans ought to have complied 
with the regulations of the church, 
even though they did not altogether 
approve of them; and he is fond 
of illustrating his argument, by 
producing the instance of Jewel 
and others, who did comply under 
such circumstances. We admit 
that they ought to have complied, 
if, like Jewel and many others, 
they could have complied without 
doing that which in their estima- 
tion was absolutely sinful. Whether 
it was sinful in the nature of the 
thing or not, a person of Mr. Le 
Bas’s good sense must perceive is 
nothing to the purpose; if they 
really believed it was sinful, to them 
** it was sin.” This matter must, 
after all, be determined by a refer- 
ence to the actual state of the 
objector’s conscience We may 
ridicule the objector’s scruples if 
we will, but our ridicule will do 
nothing to help him out of his 
dilemma. 

3. Mr. Le Bas observes, that 
‘fit seems tolerably clear that if 
Jewel thought it folly to contend 
for the preservation of the clerical 
apparel, he thought it at least 
equally absurd to contend against 
it.” We admit, indeed, that it 
would have been equally absurd, 
if both parties had equally admitted 
them to be indifferent; but here 
was the “folly” of the rulers of 
the Church of England, that they 
contended for things which they 
acknowledged to be non-essential, 
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with all the pertinacity and vehe- 
mence with which they contended 
for the most fundamental points, 
and would rather sacrifice the peace 
of the church, and push things to 
a ruinous extremity, than abate 
one jot of their demands, even on 
those points which they admitted 
to be indifferent. 

The bulk of the Puritans, on the 
other hand, did not believe the 
matters to be indifferent. This 
shows that the parties did not 
stand on equal ground; the one 
party could recede, but would not; 
the other could not. 

4. Mr. Le Bas speaks of the 
obnoxious rites, ceremonies, and 
habits, as though they were merely 
matters of ** decent ritual,” and of 
‘* becoming clerical costume.” But 
Mr. Le Bas forgets that the Puri- 
tans did not object to them simply 
as matters of ceremonial, but be- 
cause they were remnants of 
popery ; had been constantly abused 
to superstitious purposes ; and were 
still invested with a number of 
superstitious associations, 

5. Mr. Le Bas asks, “ Did it 
never occur to the scrupulous party, 
that, in the change or retrench- 
ment of externals, the church must 
stop somewhere?” We answer 
that she must stop somewhere ; but 
that no church has reached that 
point so long as she persists in 
retaining things, which, while they 
administer matter of scruple to 
many of her members, she herself 
declares to be indifferent. 

6. Mr. Le Bas expatiates largely 
on the “ disgraceful irregularities” 
which would result from a lax en- 
forcement of the ‘* Act of Uni- 
formity,” as for instance, that some 
would wear a surplice, and some 
would not; some would use the 
sign of the cross in baptism, and 
some would not, &c. &c. &c. On 
this we bave only two remarks to 
make. Ist. There was a very simple 
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way of preventing such variety of 
usage, by abolishing a few things 
acknowledged to be non-essential. 
Qndly. That such various usage, 
disgraceful as it may be in the 
apprehensions of many, was far 
less disgraceful and infinitely less 
mischievous than the furious con- 
troversies, and hot spirit to which 
the ill-judged pertinacity of the 
tulers of the church gave rise. 

7. It is a favourite argument of 
many of the defenders of the 
Church of England, that concession 
would only have increased the de- 
mands of dissidents. ‘To this we have 
one brief and plain answer, the 
Church of England has never tried 
the experiment. She has never 
abated one iota of her demands; 
has never moved one hair's breadth 
toconciliate the large and powerful 
erty that has been opposed to her. 

0, though many of the most emi- 
nent and pious of her members in 
every age, have declared the de- 
sirableness of doing so. 

These observations, which apply 
to the views which our author has 
taken of the puritan controversy 
in the reign of Elizabeth, apply 
With still greater force to what he 
has said on the same subject in his 
lifeof Laud. That work, though in 
some respects an ingenious, we can- 
not but think an utterly unsuccessful 
attempt, to varnish over the cha- 
racter of that high church bigot. 
We may, at some future time, 
return to this subject; we hardly 
know, however, whether it will be 
worth while. We are so thoroughly 
meng that the views which 

ians have generally given of 
’s character are correct, and 
that the mass of the people, both 
in the church and out of it, believe 
them to be so, that we have not 
the least fear that even Mr. Le 
Bas's talents (and we unfeignedly 
#dmire them) will procure a reversal 
sentence. 
N. s. NO. 139. 
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The Book of the Denominations: or the 
Churches and Sects of Christendom, in 
the Nineteenth Century, 12mo. pp- 
683. Westley and Davis. 


Ir Reviewers as well as Christians 
were to be divided into denomina- 
tions, and the author before us were 
to publish a book to describe them, 
we cannot remember our apparent 
neglectof this volume without trem- 
bling to think of the figure we should 
make in his classification. Our neg- 
ligence, however, has been only 
apparent. We saw that its very 
title challenged the attention of 
every religious denomination. The 
durable nature of the subject ex- 
cused us from immediate attention 
to it, while we hastened to attend 
to more ephemeral productions; 
and its inherent vigour assured us 
that even without our aid it would 
tise into notice, and succeed. The 
comparative speed with which a 
new edition is called for, proves 
that we were sagacious prophets, 
if not prompt reviewers. Experi- 
ence, however, must have con- 
vinced the author that if impar- 
tiality be not quick in its move- 
ments, there are other and opposite 
qualities which are. Not that bis 
work has been more than nibbled 
at; and this, by the way, may 
suggest that were reviewers distri- 
buted into classes, as we before 
hinted, the class in question would 
properly come under the “ order 
of Mammals, comprising all those 
which, like rats, &c. have only 
two large teeth in front, which they 
continually employ in gnawing 
whatever falls in their way; they 
are, therefore, called Rodentia, or 
gnawers.” This, we apprehend, 
would include a very large pro- 
portion of our respectable frater- 
nity. 

The author has judiciously in- 
troduced his subject by an excel- 
lent preliminary discourse, in which 
he demonstrates that religion is to 
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be estimated independently of all 
the dissensions and animosities 
which have disgraced its professed 
disciples ; points out the probable 
designs of God in permitting such 
evils; and inculcates what ought 
to be the spirit and conduct of the 
different churches and sects of the 
Christian world, in reference to 
their respective differences and to 
each other. This prefatory Essay 
is followed by a valuable intro- 
duction, consisting of arapid sketch 
of the history of the church, from 
its foundation to its reformation, 
abridged from the appendix to an 
the Reformation of Luther, 
C. Villiers. 

The arrangement of the work is 
scientific. It is divided into, I. 
The Churches and Sects prior to 
the Reformation: LI. Those com- 
mencing with the Reformation, 
with others subsequently arising 
out of it, in existence at the pre- 
sent time. Under the former of 
these divisions, after describing at 
large the baptized paganism of 
the Church of Rome, the author 
conducts us, successively, through 
the Waldensian Church in the 
Protestant valleys of Piedmont— 
valleys which, from their difficult 
passes and bulwarks of rock, seem, 
says an old writer, to have been 
designed from the beginning, by 
the Ail-wise Creator, as a cabinet 
wherein to put some inestimable 
jewel, or in which to reserve many 
thousand souls, which should not 
bow the knee to Baal; through 
the cold and childish formalities of 
the Greek Church; the picture- 
worshipping and amulet-wearing 
Russian Church; the fasting and 
less hopeless Church of Armenia ; 
the Semi-mahometan Georgian, 
the incense loving Coptic, and the 
corrupt, but independent and papal- 
hating Abyssinian, Churches; and, 
lastly, the ancient, isolated, and 
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deeply-interesting Syrian Churches 
of Malay-ala. 

The second part forms an able 
and interesting guide through the 
churches and _ sects commencing 
with the Reformation, and those 
subsequently arising out of it, down 
to the St. Simonians and Irvingites, 
or Millenarians, of to-day. Lead- 
ing us first through those of the 
reformed churches which are cun- 
nected with a civil establishment, 
it concludes an account of the 
United Church of England and 
Ireland thus : 


**That there are hundreds, many 
hurdreds of devout and efficient pastors 
in the church of England and Ireland, it 
is our happiness to know—and that 
genuine religion is cherished in the 
hearts of thousands of the people who 
worship in her sanctuaries. But what 
are these? Is that hive worth pre- 
serving, and that at a ruinous expense 
to the proprietor, which is filled with 
drones, and who, instead of making 
honey, do nothing but waste the sub- 
stance of the community by luxury and 
self-indulgence ? One very unfavourable 
characteristic of the clergy at the present 
moment, is the violence with which they 
treat the just and reasonable claims of 
the dissenters to be relieved from various 
ean, which all parties acknow- 
edge to exist, and which the sufferers 
have long patiently endured. Reason- 
able as were the petitions and meinorials 
of the dissenters, and temperate and con- 
ciliatory as was their language, they 
were indignantly told, that their de- 
mands could not be granted consistently 
with the safety or even with the exist- 
ence of the church. Provoked beyond 
measure at the audacious attempt to 
perpetuate their thraldom and degrada- 
tion, the dissenters unhesitatingly de- 
clared that no establishment ought to 
exist in a free country, which was necessa- 
rily subversive of the rights and liberties 
of any large portion of the people ; and 
they called either for a redress of their 
wrongs, or the removal of the grand obsta- 
cle which stood between them and the jus- 
tice of the legislature. This has fired the 
hierarchy into adeclaration of war, and she 
is now marshalling her hosts and sharpen- 
ing her weapons for the field: never 
was unanimity so complete, or war- 
whoop so menacing—Dissent must be 
annihilated. Bishop Blomfield, once 9 
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bland and courteous, and whose pa- 
tronizing smile occasionally glanced re- 
cognition of a nonconformist parishioner 
as he him in the street, is now 
ting on his seven-leagued boots: al- 
ready he cries, Havoc,—let slip the dogs 
of war,—and away they run growling 
and yelling, according to the variety in 
their nature and breeding; and what 
will be the issue, sagacity itself is at a 
loss to divine. His lordship has taken 
under his special patronage a renegade 
of the name of Gathercole, who bas 
found out, to the great edification of the 
bishops and clergy, that * the devil was 
the first dissenter.’ All this, amusing 
though it be, will not divert the atten- 
tiun of the nation from the crying abuses 
of the established church. Many begin 
to view the whole as a mismanaged 
monopoly; some are anxious that its 
alliance with the state should be dis- 
solved; others, and perhaps the greater 
number, wish for its continuance, but 
desire that its wealth should be more 
equally distributed ; that pluralities and 
non-residence should cease; that the 
universities should be thrown open to 
the nation; and that the support of the 
establishment should be derived from 
those only who choose to enjoy the 
benefit of its ministrations. 
“The time is arrived when all are 
that changes are necessary. Upon 
this point there is perfect unanimity. 
‘The barefooted peasant upon the 
mountain, and the citizen who is em- 
ploved at his trade ; the country gentle- 
man, and the professional man, and the 
farmer ; are all agreed that things can- 
not remain as they are.” This is a kind 
of instinctive feeling which belongs to 
our species, intimating that great changes 
are at hand. [t is something of that 


kind by which the lower animals fore-. 


know the changes of the weather, and 
are warned to provide for their safety. 
And how is this feeling met by the 
hody chiefly interested, who ought to be 
the first to face the difficulty, and to 
an arrangement fair and equita- 

and likely to perpetuate that union, 
dissolution of which they have so 
much reason to deprecate. In Ireland, 
the roots of most of the evils which 
distract that unhappy country, may be 
traced to the present state of its pro- 
testant establishment. The immense 
Majority of that portion of the British 
empire are estranged by principle and 
habit from the dominant church. * No 
church in the world,’ says Mr. O-Dris- 
col, ‘is so singularly placed as the pro- 
testant established church of Ireland. 
A priesthood, but, in many parts of the 
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country, no hearers. Churches built or 
building in numerous places in which 
there is to be perhaps sometimes service 
but never congregations; and where it 
has happened that a military force has 
been occasionally necessary to protect the 
builders from the assaults of the flocks, 
Meek flocks!’ Happy shepherds!’ This 
church has made little progress among 
the people ; and the clergy quietly slum- 
bering upon their livings, seem to 
perfectly indifferent to this appalling 
fact; and Mr. O*Driscol plainly asserts 
that ‘ the church as a body has not onl 
done very little upon the ground of this 
first of her duties, (enlightening and in- 
structing the people,) but has resisted 
those measures which appeared necessary 
in order to open the way for her ex- 
ertions, and that the clergy, as the peo- 
ple think and believe, are —— 
grasping their substance and the fi 

of their labour without equivalent or 
requital.” We cannot but remember the 
exposure of the enurmous mass of cor- 
ruption and abuses with which this 
church is loaded, by Lord Mountcashel 
in the house of peers, before the lords 
spiritual and temporal in parliament 
assembled. But was there one among 
them all to take up the question, and to 
second his disinterested and manly ef- 
forts—and how have the governors of 
the church of England treated those who 
have ventured to bring the subject under 
their notice ? with contumely and scorn, 
with defiance and contempt. And so 
pertinaciously do they adhere to things 
as they are, that they refuse to touch 
one of the burthens which oppress the 
people with their little finger. They 
seem to brave all consequences, ‘ rather 
than a feather should risk the being 
shaken from the down on which they 
repose.’ ’—pp. 441—444. 

We would refer to the sketch 
of the Anglo-Cambrian Church as 
au able and fearless exposure of 
revolting established abuses. The 
chapter on English Presbyte- 
rianism, alias Socinianism, dis- 
covers an intimate acquaintance 
with every feature of that religious 
petrifaction. When Socinians, on 
the one hand, are ludicrously com- 
plaining of the persecuting spirit 
of the Three Denominations, and 
Churchmen, on the other, are cast- 
ing a stone at orthodox Dissenters 
for uniting with Socinians on ques- 
tions of civil liberty, we cannot do 
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better than call their attention to 
the following appropriate remarks : 


*¢In, the very city where Servetus 
was condemned, men of the same creed 
now holding all places of trust and 
authority in church and state, have per- 
petrated not one act of persecution, and 
on an individual, but a series of acts, 
and against large numbers of devout and 
ment Christians, whose ouly crime 
is, that they teach evangelical doctrines 
in opposition to the prevailing tenets of 
Socinianism. The atheistical philoso- 
phers of France, and the modern So- 
cinians of Geneva, both professing bound- 
less liberality and indulgence to all 
opinions, share the honour of being the 
only practical persecutors in the most 
enlightened age of the world.”"—pp. 542, 
543. 

*¢ The orthodox dissenters of the two 
other denominations are accused by the 
high church party, and recently by the 
bishop of London, of — heart and 
hand with Socinians and infidels for the 
destruction of the church. Such an ac- 
cusation comes with an ill grace from 
such a quarter. We know of no class 
of dissenters nor of any individuals, who 
have contemplated the annihilation of 
the church. Its severance from the 
state, some have considered as beneficial 
to its spiritual interests and its real use- 
fulness ; but there has been no union for 
the accomplishment even of this. The 
dissenters have stood up only for their 
eivil rights and privileges, only for the 
removal of restrictions and disabilities 
which degrade them in society, and 
unjustly abridge their comforts. With 
Socinians and infidels, as such, they 
have no more connexion, than with the 
greatly increasing numbers of liberal 
churchmen, who enter into their views 
and espouse their cause. They have no 
communion with persons of this character, 
and it was solely to their efforts that 
the church of England was delivered 
from the foul! disgrace of being compelled 
to administer to them the Lord's supper 
as a qualification for office, while the 
great body of the clergy so pertinaciously 
clung to it, as essential to the security 
of the establishment, that the legislature 
was deafened with their clamour, de- 
mandi that Socinians and infidels 
should kneel at their altar, and receive 
the consecrated elements from their 


hands. The orthodox dissenters have 
not this sort of fellowship with those 
from whom they differ toto calo, on the 
essential doctrines of our holy faith. 
Nor do they hallow by a sacred service 
the matrimonial union of Socinians and 
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infidels—giving them the paternal sa- 
lutation, and blessing them in the name 
of the Trinity. Nor at their death, do 
they officiate at their funerals, thanking 
God, that he has taken the souls of their 
dear brothers and sisters to himself, and 
praying him to accomplish the number 
of his elect. Nor in their churches do 
Socinians and infidels present to livings, 
confer advowsons, and enjoy an ample 
patronage to appoint men like them- 
selves to exercise spiritual functions at 
variance with their known sentiments 
and spirit. Protecting associations for 
the pu of securing civil rights, and 
of obtaining a redress of civil grievances, 
may enrol in their lists men of all re. 
ligions and of no religion ; but can their 
union for such purposes be considered 
as a religious combination? But we 
are now familiar with high church logic, 
and we know something of its spirit, 
What right has ever been restored to 
any injured class of dissentients, what 
grievance has ever been red 
against which the church did not protest, 
as a direct attack upon her existence? 
‘The church is in danger!’ thank God, 
this is now become a mere brutum fulmen. 
If it should chance to be the annuncia- 
tion of truth, those who raise the cry 
would do well to examine where the 
danger lies, or they may perhaps them- 
selves accelerate the ruin which they 
affect to believe is threatened by their 
enemies.”—pp. 545, 546. 

The accounts of the Congre- 
gational Independents, the Bap- 
tists, and the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, are ably written. We confess, 
however, we do not think with the 
author that Mr. Wesley was ever 
mitred, though he deserved indeed 
to be tiarad ; but his was an order 
of merit to which such distinctions 
could add nothing. 

Though the Book of the Deno- 
minations is not the first on the 
subject of which it treats, in the 
order of time, it is unquestionably 
first in the order of merit; for 
while it is free from the heterodox 
leaven of one of its predecessors, 
from the high-church bias of a 
second, and the heavy dulness of 
a third, it unites most of their ex- 
cellences, and adds others peculiar 
to itself. We cordially join in 
the opinion we have seen pro- 





























nounced on it elsewhere, that 
though the author has evidently 
brought to it the result of very ex- 
tensive reading and research, his 

ect mastery of language and 
of his subject has enabled him to 
fuse the heterogeneous parts into a 
perfect whole; imparting to the 
volume the continuity and un- 
broken interest of a single narra- 
five. With the following appro- 
priate extract we conclude: 

« It is our happiness to live at a period 
of peculiar light, when knowledge is dif- 
fusing around us, and the bigotry of ig- 
norance is yielding to the mild influences 
of heavenly charity. The sword of per- 
secution sleeps in its scabbard, and the 
tocsin of blood is no longer heard. The 
murmurings of intolerance are faint, and 
excite no sympathy. The legislature 
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smiles upon us all with paternal kind- 
ness, and a pretext does not remain to 
keep them separate in heart who are 
identical in principle. In all communi- 
ties that reverence the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, real Christians are 
to be found. These, in the eye of Hea- 
ven, form the Catholic Church, and they 
ought to be no longer estranged on earth. 
A great cause demands our united zeal 
onl concentrated efforts. Let us make 
haste to discover the great points on 
which we are agreed, and instead of 
turning our weapons upon each other, let 
us heartily combine against the common 
enemy. The state of our country de- 
mands it, and the world opens a wide 
field for our benevolent exertions. The 
time is arrived when Christians of all 
persuasiens should enlist under the same 
banner, and forget their own differences, 
till the last enemy of the faith is con- 
quered.”—p. 25. 
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SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES. 





The Pictorial Bible, being the Old and 
New Testaments, according to the au- 
thorized version, illustrated with many 
hundred wood-cuts, representing historical 
events, after the most celebrated pictures ; 
the landscape scenes from original draw- 
ings, or from authentic engravings ; and 
subjects of natural history, of costumes, 
and of antiquities, from the best sources ; 
to which are added original notes, chiefly 


explanatory of the engravings, and of 


such passages connected with the history, 
geography, natural history, and antiqui- 
ties of the Sacred Scriptures us require 
observation. Super-royal octavo. Parts 
I. 11. IIT. C. Knight, London. 


Tuis work is not theological and exe- 
getical, like the common run of expo- 
sitions on the Sacred Scriptures, but 
is avowedly restricted to those general 
illustrations and explanatory remarks 
which will make it “ universally ac- 
ceptable to all denominations of Chris- 
tians.” 

The pictorial illustrations comprise 
historical subjects—landscapes, and 
subjects of natural history; of costume 
and of antiquities, 

Respecting the value of the first 
class of illustrations, selected from the 
master-pieces of the great painters, 
we do not entertain a high opinion. 
Precious as those works of art un- 
questionably are to all who love or 
study painting, for the force, truth, 
and beauty by which they are seve- 
rally characterized, yet the great 
painters indicated but little regard to 
the history they professedly depicted ; 
to produce a fine picture was to them 
a more important object than to afford 
a good illustration of the narrative 
after which it was to be called. If 
‘‘The Pictorial Bible”’ is to be a pic- 
ture-book for our little ones, or to 
please ‘‘ children of a larger growth,” 
then ‘‘ the rainbow” of Reubens, with 
its jolly rustics; or ** Lot and his 
daughters,” and ‘‘ Jacob and his flock,” 
after Guido and Salvator Rosa, are 
well enough, but what have these, 
with Jordaen’s ‘‘ Miriam,” or West’s 
** Moses,” and several others we conld 
name, to do with the objects of the 
sacred text. We put it to the able 
persons engaged in getting up this 
work, how “these illustrations can, 





of themselves, be as Notes of the most 
interesting and important character ?” 

We offer these remarks, not in the 
spirit of hostility to the work, but with 
a sincere desire that its future pages 
may only receive those historical en- 
gravings which really do elucidate 
the subject. As to the other illustra- 
tions, we must own they are exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive. It 
is true we have seen much better land- 
scape engravings in wood, yet they 
will be found far more useful ag 
‘“‘notes” than the historical subjects 
we have named. It is in the subjects 
of natural history, of costume, and of 
antiquities, that the pictorial depart- 
ment possesses its greatest charm ; and 
we should not be faithful to our con- 
victions if we did not express our 
gratification with the beautiful designs 
of Melville employed to illustrate the 
ceremonies of the Levitical law, and 
with those illustrations of the sacred 
text that have been so successfully 
gleaned from the Egyptian antiquities 
in the British Museum. 

Respecting the printed Notes, we 
are happy to say that they comprise a 
great variety of valuable and instruc- 
tive remarks upon the geography, to- 
pography, natural history, manners, 
customs, religions, and antiquities of 
the nations referred to in the sacred 
pages, and when completed, cannot 
fail to form a repertory of most use- 
ful information. We hope that a very 
complete index of subjects will be 
compiled, which will increase the 
value of the work. While the devo- 
tional student of the holy scriptures 
will find in this work but little to assist 
him in spiritual meditations, yet we 
think it is well adapted to lead many 
readers to a more diligent and unpre- 
judiced perusal of the inspired writ- 
ings. 





Illustrations of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
accompanied with Extracts from the 
work, and Descriptions of the Plates, 
by Bernard Barton; anda Biographical 
Sketch of the Life and Writings of 
Bunyan, by Josiah Conder. Ato. bound 
and gilt. Fisher and Co., London. 

Tue Pilgrim’s Progress is an English 

and a Christian classic, and who can 
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wonder, in this age of literary and 

phic illustration, that poets and 
painters should unite to illustrate its 
matchless pages. 

This elegant volume contains a 
highly finished portrait of Bunyan, 
with thirteen beautiful views, in which 
the artist has embodied much of the 
spirit of the graphic and picturesque 
descriptions of the Prince of Dreamers. 
Of this the reader is enabled to judge, 
as Mr. Bernard Barton has extracted 
those passages which ‘‘ the artist may 
be supposed to have had immediately 
in his eye,” and has added to each a 
few connecting sentences of his own. 

We have read with great pleasure 
Mr. Josiah Conder’s able ** Memoir of 
the Life and Writings of Jobo Bun- 
yan,” which occupies more than thirty 
quarto pages. He defends his subject 
from many of Dr. Southey’s uncandid 
remarks with much acuteness, and has 
entered upon an extended and inge- 
nious discussion of the idiocracy of 
Bunyan’s mind, in connection with his 
peculiar religious experience. 

We are not sure that we agree with 
all Mr. Conder’s opinions connected 
with infernal agency ; but we are sure 
that the perusal of his Essay will in- 
struct and gratify every intelligent 
teader. This work is adapted for the 
library as well as the drawing-room, 
and will possess a permanent interest 
when most of those showy but ephe- 
meral publications that find a place on 
their tables will be as obsolete as an 
old Almanack. 





Reflections on Various Topics, Intellectual, 
Moral, and Religious, in a Series of 
Essays. By A. E. Pearce. 18mo. 
pp. 74. Ward and Co. 

Tue author conceives that he possesses 

“genius,” though he modestly states 

that it is at present ‘‘ immature.” 

The reader of these “‘ Essays” could 

scarcely fail to come to any other con- 

clusion, even if the author had not 

a his decision. 

he Essays exhibit some degree of 
talent, but they too nearly approach 
the ridiculous, by the incorrect, bom- 
ic, aad redundant style in which 
they are written. 
We recommend the young author, 
for the sake of his literary reputation, 
to confine his lucubrations for the 


present, to the pages of the Sunday 
School Teachers’ Magazine, to which 
it appears he is a contributor; and we 
entreat, for the sake of the numerous 
readers of that useful miscellany, many 
of whom are young and whose taste is 
yet to be formed, that he would even 
there present his speculations in a 
style at once simple, luminous, and 
chaste. 





The Young Man’s Companion in the World: 
pointing by Anecdote and Example to 
its Vices and Virtues, fc. 15mo. pp. 84. 
Groombridge. 

A useFUL publication; especially 

adapted for young lads when going 

out into life. 





Memoir of Mrs. R. Pope. By W. H. 
Colyer. 12mo. pp. 58. Westley and 
Davis. 

Tue excellent lady whose dying ex- 

perience is recorded in this little 

volume was called to the knowledge 
and enjoyment of the truth in early 
life, and was thus prepared for her 
early and triumphant departure to the 
world of glory. She died in the thirty- 
second year of her age, leaving behind 

a delightful testimony to the riches 

and power of redeeming grace. 





Immanuel the Christian’s Joy: or Rejoicing 
in the Saviour illustrated and enforced, 
as the Privilege of all his Disciples. 
By J. G. Pike, Author of Persuasives to 
Early Piety, §c. 1 Vol. 18mo. 340pp. 
R. Baynes. 

Mr. Pixe’s former publications are 

well known and justly appreciated. 

The present volume, if not equally 

interesting, will not be less useful to 

the young and the more advanced 

Christian, than his ‘‘ Persuasive” and 

his ** Guide.” The author has given 

another ‘‘ Scripture testimony to Mes- 
siah” not with a view to convince the 
gainsayer, but to show the believer 
that Christ in his person and work, 
his offices and glory, is not only worthy 
of unlimited confidence but of su- 
preme affection: not only the object 
of hope, but the author and source of 
spiritual and celestial joy. He has 
gone through the entire Scripture, and 
has collected and illustrated every 
important passage which demonstrates 
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that to ‘‘ joy inthe Lord” is both a 
duty and a privilege: and he endea- 
vours as he proceeds, by pungent ap- 
peal and pathetic address, to excite 
the attention of his reader to this 
interesting and delightful topic. 

This little work has all the charac- 
teristic marks of Mr. Pike’s former 
writings—piety, simplicity, and pathos. 
It is both a ** Persuasive,” and a 
** Guide,” totrue, satisfying, and im- 
mortal joy. We wish it all success. 





An Etymological Analysis of Latin Verbs, 
Sor the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
Alexander Allen, Madras House Gram- 
mar School, Hackney. Taylor and 
Walton, Upper Gower Street. pp. xliii. 
370. 


ALTHOUGH this work does not come 
within the ordinary range of our criti- 
cal remarks, yet there are circumstan- 
ces connected with the education of its 
gifted author which induce us to call 
the attention of our readers to it. 

As to the book itself we may safely 
say that it contains the most philoso- 
phical analysis of the etymological 
difficulties of the Latin language that 
we yet have had the pleasure of seeing. 
The author seems not only quite fami- 
liar with the classical authors usually 
read, but has apparently studied the 
fragments of the more ancient writers 
preserved in the works of the Latin 
grammarians, and occasionally in the 
writivgs of Cicero and others. He is 
thus enabled to take a more philoso- 
phical view of the structure of the 
language, and to trace the formation 
and the various changes which the 
course of time produces in every 
tongue. He has also availed himself 
of the most modern works published 
on the subject in Germany, and seems 
intimately acquainted with the writings 
of Bopp, Hartung, Struve, and scho- 
lars of similar celebrity. 

It has been the reproach of English 
scholars that they have done so little 
to promote an accurate and philoso- 
phical knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage since the time of Bentley,* and 





* It is a fact perhaps not generally 
known, that before the foundation of the 
University of London, there existed in 
this country no Professorship of the Latin 

age. Neither Cambridge nor Ox- 
ford possesses one. 
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that while the German scholars have 
been yearly making discoveries in this 
science (for we may not improperl 

call etymology a science) the English 
have been content to slumber on the 
reputation of their forefathers. Mr, 
Allen has been one of the first to 
remove this disgrace from our country; 
and we hail his book as a happy omen, 
that the common plan of learning a 
language by rote, without any atten- 
tion to its philosophical structure, is 
passing away, and will give place to 
more enlightened views and more 
accurate knowledge, by means of 
which the study of a language becomes 
a most useful discipline of the mind. 
We can confidently recommend this 
book to all persons who wish to have 
correct views on the structure and 
formation of the Latin language, and 
feel no doubt that those of our readers 
who may procure the book at our 
recommendation, will have as much 
reason to be satisfied with its contents, 
as we have had ourselves. It is rather 
a curious fact, that one of the most 
able works on the Latin language in 
the present day (for such we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Allen’s 
book to he) should not have borne 
upon its title-page the name of some 
graduate of the endowed and proud 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
but should have been written by a 
gentleman who was educated at the 
University of London, and who in the 
dedication of his book to the Professor 
of Latin at that College, acknowledges 
his obligations to him for many of the 
philosophical principles advocated in 
the work, and is anxious to identify 
his name and reputation with that 
institution. 


Essays on the Distinguishing Traits of 
Christian Character. By Gardiner 
Spring, D D. New York. 12mo. p. 145. 
Fisher and Co., London. 


TuEse admirable Essays, have been 
long extensively circulated in Ame- 
rica, and are reprinted here, in the 
hope that their usefulness may be in- 
creased. 

The subject of the Essays, is, what 
are and what are not evidences of 
genuine conversion ? and is treated in 
a spirit and style, worthy both of the 
author and his theme. 
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We know of no book more suitable 
to be put into the hands of the enquir- 
ing, the timid, and the doubting. The 
following quotation presents a sum- 
mary of the whole work, and is a 
favourable specimen of the earnest 
and importunate style, more generally 
adopted by the estimable and talented 
author, in his pulpit addresses. 

* He that is not with me,” saith the 
Saviour, *‘ is against me.” There is 
no principle within the whole compass 
of morals, that admits of more strict 
demonstration than this, that there 
can be but two moral characters, that 
are essentially different. There must 
be necessarily in every intelligent 
being, a conformity to the Will of 
God or the want of it. It is as im- 
possible, that a man should be neither 
right nor wrong, as it is that a portion 
of matter at any given period, should 
be neither at rest nor in motion. 

“ It is absurd to suppose, that he is 
neither a saint nor a sinner; neither 
penitent nor impenitent; neither a 
believer nor an unbeliever. So long as 
men possess any moral character, they 
must view themselves and be viewed 
by others, either for God or against 
him. In the great contest, which en- 
lists the feelings and the power of 
three worlds, it is impossible that 
there should be a neutral. One side 
or the other will claim every intelli- 
gent being in heaven, on earth, and in 
hell, and it is right they should do 
so. If the line should now be drawn, 
by the invisible hand of the great 
Searcher of hearts, on the one side 
would be the friends of God, on the 
other his enemies. 

“‘ Suffer me then, beloved reader, 
plainly, solemnly, and affectionately, 
to ask the question, ‘ on which side 
do you stand?’ 1f you possess noth ng 
more than mere visible morality,— 
nothing more than the naked form of 
religion, —nothing more than a specu- 
lative knowledge of the system of re- 
vealed truth,—nothing more than sim- 
ple conviction for sin,—nothing more 

Q a vain confidence of your own 
good estate, connected with some ap- 
parent zeal for the canse of God, and 
& few transient and spurious affec- 

how can you be one of the chil- 
dren of the everlasting Father? If 
you are a stranger to love to God, — 

N. 8. No. 139, 
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to repentance for sin; to faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, —to evangelical 
humility,—to genuine self-denial, how 
can you cherish the hope that you are 
a Christian? If you know nothing of 
the Spirit of prayer.—nothing of the 
love of the brotherhood,—nothing of 
mortifying the Spirit of the world— 
nothing of growth in grace, of cordial, 
habitual persevering obedience to the 
Divine commands, — how can it be that 
you have been ‘ brought nigh by the 
blood of Christ?’ If these things are 
so, * thou hast neither part nor lot in 
this matter, for thy heart is not right 
in the sight of God.’ 

** Does this agitate you? The writer 
of these pages takes no pleasure in 
exciting needless alarm. But how 
can he raise the unhallowed cry, peace, 
peace, when the eternal God saith 
there is no peace! How can he raise 
the unhallowed cry, when every note 
of the syren song, would only lull the 
hypocrite into a more death-like secu- 
rity, and every sentence prove the 
blow to sink him deeper into the eter- 
nal pit? Poor self-deceived man! 
who vainly imaginest that thou art in 
the way to heaven, while thou art in 
the way to hell: rather than amuse 
thee with tame, smooth, pretty things, 
O that J could raise a voice, which 
would make thee tremble, even in the 
graves of trespasses and sius! Be en- 
treated to dismiss thy deceptions, to 
give up thy delusive confidence. Cast 
not the anchor of hope upon a shore 
so vielding, that the final blast wall 
break its hold. However hard the 
struggle, despair of mercy without 
being washed in the blood of Jesus. 
Cherish not a delusion, which the 
king of terrors will tear from thy 
heart,” &c. &c. 





The Freeness and Sovereignty of God's 
Justifying and Electing Grace. London, 
Seely and Burnside. pp 121. London. 

Tuis little work asits author intimates 

is designated for “ plain persons, who 

have not time to read long treatises, or 
to enter into the intricacies of contro- 
versy,” and, who * entertain doubts 
upon some of the leading doctrines of 
the gospel, and suffer those doubts to 
remain unsatisfied, either because th 
deem the subject unprofitable, or thin 
they have not time for a investiga- 

4} 
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The treatise is divided into 
three chapters. I. On Original Sin. 
II On Free Grace. III. On Elect- 
ing Grace. In treating these subjects 
we regret that the author has occa- 
sionally adopted a phraseology and a 
mode of representation too analagous 
tothose of hyper-calvinism. His fre- 
quent and appropriate references to 
the authorities of the establishment, 
some of which would have afforded 
him a better model of treating his sub- 
jects, than he appears to have fol- 
lowed, will render his work accept- 
able to many members of the Epis- 
copal Church. 


tion.” 





Thoughtfulness. 32mo. Westley and 
Davis. 

MuLTuo in parvo! A neat little pocket 

volume, full of good thoughts, on an 

equally good subject. 

Thoughtfulness is commended and 

urged in the first part, ‘‘in reference 
to ourselves,” on the related topics of 
Self-Knowledge, Piety, Time, Tem- 
per, and Money; and in the second 
part, in ‘‘reference to others,”’ on 
Influence, Language, Feeling, Cha- 
racter, Property, and Religious Prin- 
ciple. 
The author, though nameless, is not 
unknown. His motives for conceal- 
ment are not disclosed: if he wishes 
for success on the ground of the im- 
portance of his theme, and the intrinsic 
excellence of his work, we trust he 
will obtain it ;—if he feared a failure, 
and did not wish to sink his well- 
earned reputation, we trust his fears 
will not be realized:—at all events, 
we beg to commend his anonymous 
production to our readers. 


—— 


A Companion for the Sick Chamber ; or, 
the Uses of Affliction. By John Thorn- 
ton. 18mo. estley and Davis. 

Mr. TworntTon’s various publica- 

tions on Practical and Experimental 

Theology have long been known and 

duly appreciated. The little work be- 

fore us is similar in character, though 
different in subject to his former 
treatises, and will, in consequence, 
be equally well received, and equally 
successful. It is an excellent manual 
for the sick chamber: it enumerates 
and illustrates the various uses of 
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affliction, in thirteen chapters; each 
of which is closed with a short and 
appropriate prayer, founded on its 
statements and appeals. It moreover 
contains the result of the venerable 
(for so he must now be called) au- 
thor’s experience during a protracted 
and alarming illness. He writes as for 
the borders of eternity ; and hence he 
commends the religion of the cross to 
the attention of his afflicted readers 
with an earnestness and a zeal to 
which its general importance and its 
special adaptation to the hour of sor- 
row most fully entitle it. 





An Address to the Churches and Congre- 
gations ussembling in Tabernacle and Tot- 
tenham Court Chapels. By the Rev. John 
Campbell. 

An Address to the Young Pe of the 
same Chapels. By the same rtd 

First lines of Saving Knowledge - a Cate. 
chism for schools and families. By the 


same. 
The Youth’s Guide to Sacred History; a 

Catechism on the New Testament. By 

the same. Ward and Co. 

Mr. CampseLt is preparing a series 
of catechisms, for the use of the young 
persons belonging to his large and 
important congregations. The two 
already published are simple, well 
arranged, and calculated to be very 
useful, 

The address to the young is faithful, 
affectionate, and truly pastoral in its 
character; and will, we doubt not, 
prove extensively beneficial among his 
youthful charge. 

The address to the Congregations, 
is both retrospective and prospective. 
It is a pastoral review of the history 
of the churches assembling at Taber- 
nacle and Tottenham Court Chapels, 
and includes a sketch of the life of 
Whitfield ;—a narrative of the circum- 
stances attending the author’s settle- 
ment, and of the legal proceedings 
betwixt himself and the Trustees: it 
moreover contains suggestions and 
plans, for the future management and 
improvement of the churches under 
his care. 

Mr. Campbell appears to be pro- 
ceeding in the work of reformation, in 
a wise and gradual manner. He has 
provided sufficient employment for 
himself, for years to come. May his 
life and health be spared to accomplish 
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the wishes of his heart, in the intelli- 
gence, piety, and devotedness of his 
numerous flock. 

One thing only strikes us, as re- 
quiring caution—in reference to our 
excellent friend’s projected publica- 
tions, and that is, the possibility of 
his people considering themselves as 
isolated from the general body of 
Christians; as having little or no 
communion with other portions of the 
Church of Christ, by the exclusive 
use of their books of instruction and 
worship. They are, it seems, to have 
their own catechisms, class books, 
hymn book, ecclesiastical directory, 
guide to the Lord’s Supper, &c. &c. 
We have no fear respecting the liberal 
and Catholic character of the books 
themselves, but their exclusive use 
may lead to results not anticipated or 
desired by the author. 





Ministerial Devotedness recommended. A 
Charge delivered at the Ordination of the 
Rev. W. J. Unwin, M.A., at Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. By A.Wells, of Cogges- 
hall, pp. 30. 

We are glad that our respected friend 
has consented to the publication of 
this charge. It would be matter of 
regret, that a production of so superior 
an order should be laid aside after its 
delivery. It deserves to be presented 
in an enduring form, and to be exten- 
sively read. 

We are pleased with the few intro- 
ductory observations, which the au- 
thor has made on the subject of Ordi- 
nation, and only regret their brevity. 
The subject is one which, in the pre- 
sent day especially, merits attentive 
consideration, and we should be glad 
to see a little work stating and defend- 
ing the principles and forms which we 
adopt. The dogma of apostolical suc- 
cession stil] retains a powerful hold 
upon many minds, and the validity of 
our ministerial authority is more than 
questioned. ‘* Their whole assump- 
tion over us,” says our author, “ is 
neither more nor less than a needless 
inference from a doubtful controversy 
on church government, which they 
conscientiously, no doubt, decide in 
favour of diocesan episcopacy—and we, 
to say no more, with at least equal 
evidencé and integrity, in favour of 
congregational independency.” If we 


attached the importance which Episco- 
palians do to the line of ministerial 
successions from apostolic times, we 
might put in our claim as well as 
they. The early nonconformists were 
originally clergymen of the establish- 
ment, and record their ordination from 
the church, which boasts of its validity, 
and we do not see that the stream of 
ordination, flowing since through the 
channels of dissent, can have become 
so vitiated, as it must have been by 
flowing for centuries through the 
channels of Popery, before it entered 
the Protestant Church of England. 
But we attach no importance to such 
circumstances. Of ministerial suc- 
cession we take a higher view.—It is 
not a fancied authority passing mira- 
culously from hand to hand, but truth, 
piety, faithfulness, and zeal, exhibited 
in successive generations of the minis- 
try, and produced by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit on the heart. The 
successor of the Apostles is the man 
who maintains their doctrines— 
breathes their piety, and imitates their 
devotedness, and thus eatches their 
mantle. Mental and moral qualifica- 
tion, not appointment, makes the 
minister. 


The charge before us, exhibits those 
principles which, if embodied in the 
character of a minister, cannot but 
constitute him the genuine successor 
of the apostles, and a true servant of 
Christ. The author, instead of intro- 
ducing practical directions, common 
at an ordination, seizes at once upon 
a grand leading truth, and brings it 
out with great power and effect. He 
recommends, in a word, devotedness to 
the work. He urges concentration of 
mind, purpose, and feeling. He shows 
that the ministry should absorb all the 
energies of the soul. The division of 
the subject is simple and excellent. 
The ministry deserves this entire con- 
secration, from the character of its 
founder—the truths it is established 
to proclaim—its blessed influence on 
human happiness, and its connection 
with the eternal prospects of man. 
The ministry requires it, because of 
its appointment to act on the minds 
and hearts of men—the peculiar na- 
ture of the subjects with which it 
makes us conversant,—the arduous 
nature of the work ilself, and the 
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omniscience and authority of the great 
master, The ministry will repay it in 
the heartfelt satisfaction experienced— 
the success obtained, the reward to be 
received. These points are handled 
with great judgment, power and affec- 
tion. The leading idea is kept pro- 
minently in view, and all the remarks 
tell upon it. There is to us a certain 
charm in the whole composition, 
arising from the natural unaffected 
style, the true naiveté,—and the 
scriptural piety that pervades the 
whole. It is evidently the production 
of an enlightened mind, and a warm 
and sanctified heart. 

The concentration of a minister’s 
powers upon his work, is by some 
misapprehended. Justly condemning 
those who sustain the sacred office, 
but devote their chief regard to scien- 
tific and literary studies, they rush 
into the other extreme, and suppose 
that intellectual cultivation is to be 
neglected, and that not merely a 
supreme, but an elusive attention is to 
be paid to ministerial and pastoral 
duty. They would have the minister 
neglect every study but Theology, 
and shut up every book but the Bible, 
and a few commentaries. The result 
of this must ever be a poor, meagre, 
barren style of preaching, and a cha- 
racter deficient in thuse qualities which 
are needed, together with simple piety, 
to command ministerial respect. Such 
is not the concentration which our 
friend recommends, and which we 
wonld urge on the rising ministry. 

This is the true consecration of the 
minister to his office. He does not 
shut out other studies, but he embraces 
them, and brings them to bear on his 
book. He takes in as extensive a 
range of knowledge as possible, and 
consecrates the result to his great em- 
ployment. He digs in every mine of 
truth, and then brings the precious 
metal to receive the divine impress of 
his office. He gathers up all that is 
valuable, and then pours it into the 
sacred treasury. 

We trust that the charge will ob- 
tain an extensive circulation, among 
young ministers, and students. We 
recommend it to them strongly, as we 
think they cannot fail to be benefited 
by its perusal. We trust that our 
esteemed young friend to whom it was 
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addressed, will practically exemplify 
the subject, and that all who have put 
their hand to the ministerial work, 
will well consider its principles, aims, 
and labours, aud join themselves 
wholly to them. 





Heaven Anticipated ; or, Present Time 
influenced by the Prospect of Future 
Felicity. By Joseph Freeman. 800. 
Ward and Co. 

THE second of the series of Mr. Free- 

man’s publications on the nature, 

prospects, and enjoyments of Heaven. 

It is a worthy companion of the for- 

mer volume, and will, doubtless, be 

received in as favourable a manner. 





Sacred History; comprising the chief 
Events mentioned in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in Chronological Order, &c. By 
John Stephenson. 12mo. Mason. 

An abridgment of Dr. Watts’s cele- 

brated Scripture History, divested of 

its ancient catechetical form, and 
adapted to the interrogative and les- 
son systems now in so general use. 





Twelve Discourses upon the Law and 
Gospel. By William Romaine, M.A. 
18mo. Book Society. 

A CHEAP republication of Romaine’s 

celebrated discourses, by the ‘* Book 

Society for promoting Religious Know- 

ledge.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


Thonghts on the Corricnilum of Academic 
Edneation: or the Intellectual and Moral Advan- 
tages of an Elementary course on the principal 
facts relating to the Mental Operations, as a 
part of the general plan of University studies. 
By John Hoppns, M. A. Professor of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind and Logic, im the 
University of London, 

By the same Author. Sketches on the Conti- 
nent, in 1835; or Notices, Descriptive and Histo- 
rical, of Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, 
and France: including Statements relative to the 
state aud prospects of the Protestant Religion in 
those conntries. 

Nearly ready, “ How to do Good; or the 
Christian Character Mature ;” being a sequel to 
the “ Young Christian,” and “ Corper Stone.” 
By Jacob Abbott. 

Temptation, a Treatise on Satanic Influence. 
By the Rev. Samuel Ransom, Ciassical Tutor, 
Theological Academy, Hackney. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, AT PERTH, N.B., 
ON DISSENTERS’ GRIEVANCES IN 
CHURCH AND STATE. 

Ata Congregational Meeting of the 
Independent Church, assembling in 
Mill Street Chapel, Perth, held on 
Thursday evening, June 2, the follow- 
ing Petition was submitted and ap- 
proved; and, when signed by the 
minister, deacons, and members of the 
congregation, is to be forwarded to 
the House of Commons :— 

Respectfully sheweth, : 

That we have learned, on authority 
to which we yield implicit submission, 
that “ righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion ;” but we believe this righteous- 
ness involves the administration of 
justice between man and man—the 
governors as well as the governed-— 
protection to the weak, security to the 
peaceful, and wrath to the offending 
members of society, for rulers are not 
a terror to good works, but to the 
evil. In this spirit of equity, a govern- 
ment can neither exact more than is 
due, nor ask payment for that which 
it cannot impart; will neither appro- 
priate to itself what alone is due to 
God, nor under pretext of Divine 
sanctions, enforce penalties which God 
has reserveil to himself; the control 
of secular government is limited by 
things which belong to the body,— 
the jurisdiction of God embraces all 
the concerns of the soul,—and the 
things due unto an earthly power as 
such, cannot interfere with the things 
due unto God as the moral and Sove- 
reign Judge of all the earth. 

The assessment of taxation by Go- 
vernment, direct or indirect for re- 
ligious purposes, whether of the whole 
community or partially, of one portion 
for another, or of the whole for the 
behoof of a section of the people, is 
an invasion of God’s prerogative, 
violates the equity for which we plead, 
and is a precedent for other wrongs ; 
that secular and national advantages 
as a return for certain approved 
opinions, and exclusion from such 


advantages because of other opinions 
on religious subjects, are an encroach- 
ment on the claims of universal justice ; 
that inequalities, tests, reproaches, or 
whatever offend the conscience, when 
employed as instruments of govern- 
ment, set aside this righteousness, are 
sinful, and may become the ruin, as 
they are the dishonour of any people. 

We hold, therefore, that the estab- 
lishment, by law, of a Presbyterian 
sect, as the Church in Scotland, is 
unjust; and as it is the source of 
many usurpations, characteristic of 
ecclesiastical domination, withdraws a 
large portion of national property and 
revenue to sectarian purposes, and 
sanctions interference, control, and 
injurious monoply in the educational 
institutions of the country, this law 
ought to be abrogated. We declare 
our disapproval, most earnestly, of 
the injustice inflicted on the English 
Dissenters, in the grievances of which 
they complain, especially their com- 
pulsion to pay parochial-rates, for 
building or repairing places of worship 
provided for the Episcopal sect, and 
for maintaining the menial servants of 
a prelatical establishment, while they 
witness the profuse approbation of the 
princely revenues, called church pro- 
perty, for the hierarchy and dignitaries 
of that dominant sect, and are them- 
selves exposed to obloquy and exclu- 
sion from the honours and emoluments 
of the national universities, are sub- 
jected to taxation from which the 
established sect is exempt, and are 
exposed to many persecutions, vexa- 
tious and long endured, injurious and 
derogatory to the character of the na- 
tion, and obstructive to the peace and 
prosperity of the people. 

It is no longer a question—it has 
been avowed in the latest attempt at 
legislation for Ireland—that the pro- 
tracted series of Irish sufferings, the 
penal code and civil disabilites in- 
flicted on millions of Irish, the long 
night of degradation through which 
they have passed, the famines and 
pestilences, the suppressed rebellions 
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and impending collisions between 
sect and sect, the streams of human 
blood which have drenched and fattened 
the green fields of Ireland, the civil 
wars, military executions, the clerical 
oppressions, the bereaving, the deso- 
lating, the cruel strifes, the passive 
resistance, the agitations and writs of 
rebellion, have been the price paid by 
the people for the privilege of dis- 
senting, and the punishment inflicted 
by the clergy and the government for 
maintaining a usurped and legalised 
Prelacy, to the manifest detriment of 
the Christian religion and the misery 
of the people—all the legitimate and 
palpable effect of a clerico-political, a 
nominally Protestant, a grasping and 
unrighteous establishment. These are 
but the too true and fearful develop- 
ment of the consequences attendant 
on the abandonment of justice between 
man and man in the government of a 
country. To uphold the same ob- 
jectionable and erroneous system, has 
been designed in the unequal, unjust, 
and fatal project for abolishing Irish 
corporations, and denying to the people 
of that land the power of local self- 
government in matters of a purely 
municipal character, or which may 
serve to give a correct expression of 
their sentiments on matters in which 
they have an interest common with 
all their fellow-citizens. 

The same evil may ever be expected, 
and the same unjust attempts will ever 
arise, out of the paramount authority 
of a secularized and dominant estab- 
lishment of religion, so long as it is 
allowed to exist. To exact English 
Episcopal church rates—to continue 
or increase endowments for the Scotch 
Established sect—to persevere in ap- 
plying the revenue of tithe and teind 
to any body of clergy in England, 
Ireland, or Scotland, will but perpe- 
tuate and extend the injustice of which 
we complain; and to deny to Ireland 
municipal corporations, because of re- 
ligious distinctions, will excite the 
hatred of the people. and warrant the 
demand for a separate legislature for 
Ireland. 

We, therefore, pray your Honour- 
able House, as speedily as possible, 
to place all religions on an equality as 
to civil privileges; to give political 
justice to all men, without regard to 


their religious opinions ; to declare, 
by one explicit act, that religion is a 
province with which your legislation 
cannot interfere ; and by these means 
most effectually to redress the griev- 
ances of Dissenters. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRISTOL CITY 
AND COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 
The half-yearly meeting of the Bris- 
tol: City and County Association was 
held at Clevedon, on the 25th ult. 
The Rev. J. Jack, of Bristol, de- 
livered an excellent and appropriate 
sermon, in the morning, on ‘** Chris- 
tian union.” In the evening a public 
meeting was held. After singing and 
prayer, W. D. Wills, Esq. took the 
Chair, and addressed the Meeting. 
The Rev. W. Gregory, of Clifton, 
then gave a statement of the objects 
of the Association, viz. ‘‘ to cultivate 
a spirit of union and co-operation 
among the ministers and members of 
the Independent churches of Bristol 
and the vicinity ; to spread the gospel 
through the dark parts of Bristol and 
the surrounding neighbourhood, by 
assisting poorer churches, and esta- 
blishing new interests; to keep upa 
correspondence with the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, 
and to promote its objects; and to aid 
in sending the benefits of education and 
religious instruction to our fellow- 
countrymen, who have emigrated to 
the colonies of the British Empire.” 
The following Resolutions were 
then discussed and carried unani- 
mously :— 
Moved by the Rev S. Brown, and 
seconded by the Rev. J. E. Miles, 
1.‘* That the Members of this As- 
sociation deeply implore the spiritual 
destitution of great numbers of their 
own countrymen, particularly of those 
inhabiting some parts of the City of 
Bristol and its vicinity, and deem it the 
duty ofevery member of those Christian 
churches with whom they are asso- 
ciated, to aid this Association and 
kindred societies in sending the means 
of salvation to these perishing thou- 
sands, not only by his pecuniary bene- 
factions aud prayers, but also by his 
personal and active labour, and that 
every member of those churches who 
is not so engaged (having the oppor- 
tunity) is withholding from the cause 
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of Christ, and immortal souls, that 
assistance, which, as a patriot, a phi- 
lanthropist, and a professing Christian, 
he ought to put forth.” 

Moved by the Rev. T. Haynes, and 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Lane, 

2. “ That the Members of this As- 
sociation hail, with feelings of deep 
satisfaction and unfeigned pleasure, 
the formation of a Colonial Missionary 
Society, in connection with the Con- 

tional Union of England and 
Wales, to supply their fellow country- 
men, who have emigrated to the co- 
lonies of the British empire, with the 
benefits of education and religious 
instruction; and they confidently hope, 
that all the churches included in this 
Association, and, indeed, all the Con- 
gregational churches throughout the 
kingdom, will give this very impor- 
tant Society their efficient support.” 

Moved by the Rev. J. Jack, and se- 
conded by the Rev. R. E. May. 

3. ‘‘ That the members of this As- 
sociation most fervently hope, that 
any Delegates sent from the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, 
to visit the churches of America, will 
be men of uncompromising integrity, 
who willbe ever willing to co-operate 
with the immediate abolitionists of 
that country, and who will, with 
Christian boldness, lift up their voice, 
and tell the American churches and 
ministers of their awful crimes, in 
denying their coloured brethren and 
sisters the privilege of sitting down 
with them as the same Lord’s table, in 
slave-holding and slave-dealing, and 
in selling and buying, as slaves, mem- 
bers of the church of Christ! That it 
is the firm conviction of this Associa- 
tion that the British churches should 
refuse to receise any Delegates from 
the churches of America, who refuse 
to lift up their voice against slavery ; 
and that they should send an expos- 
tulation to those churches, which 
should roll like thunder over the 
waves of the Atlantic, and echo from 
forest to forest until every slave is 
free.’’ 

Moved by R.S. May, Esq., and 

seconded by Captain Shell, 
_ 4. “ That the thanks of this meet- 
ing be presented to W. D. Wills, Esq. 
for his kindness in presiding on the 
present occasion.”’ 


The services of the day were then 
closed by singing and prayer. A col- 
lection was made after each service, 
in aid of the funds of the Associa- 
tions. 

W. Grecory, Secretary. 





NEW CHAPELS IN THE METRO- 
POLIS, &c. 

On Wednesday, the 15th of June, 
the foundation-stone of a new Chapel 
in Harley-street, Bow. The minis- 
ters and other gentlemen assembled 
at the house of Thomas Greenough, 
Esq. and thence proceeded to the 
ground. The Rev. George Evans 
commenced the service by reading 
portions of Psalms and by prayer. 

Mr. Greenough presented a state- 
ment of the principles and intentions 
of the gentlemen who have undertaken 
this erection. Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
of Highbury, then briefly addressed 
the audience, and proceded to lay the 
foundation-stone in due form. The 
Rev. Juhn Blackburn, of Pentonville, 
in the absence of Dr. Morison, deli- 
vered an appropriate address; and 
the Rev. J. Embleton closed the 
service with prayer. 

The population of Bow and its 
vicinity is computed at nearly 7000, 
while the several episcopal and other 
places of worship will accommodate 
more than 2000 persons. 

The site is eligible, and held for 
aterm of 100 years at a small ground 
rent. The building will be seventy- 
seven feet long by fifty-two feet wide, 
and will be characterised by architec- 
tural simplicity, general convenience, 
and strict economy. 

There is reason to hope, that this 
Chapel, when completed, will be a 
blessing to the increasing neighbour- 
hood by which it is surrounded. 

We have sincere pleasure to add, 
that the Church and congregation now 
meeting at White Row Chapel, Spital- 
fields, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. H. Townley, have purchased some 
freehold premises in Bishopsgate- 
street, north of Union-street, which 
are admirably adapted as the site of 
a new Chapel, which they propose to 
build in the course of the coming year, 
as the lease of their present ineligible 
place of worship expires at Lady-day 
next. 
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As the purchase of the ground, and 
the erection of a spacious Chapel and 
schooi-rooms will involve a large ex- 
pense, we trust that our amiable and 
devoted brother, Mr. Townley, will 
receive the liberal assistance of the 
Christian public. 

It is with much satisfaction that we 
add, that the Church and congregation 
at Stoke Newington, under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. John Jefferson, have 
commenced a Chapel Building Fund 
to erect a new house of prayer in that 
pleasant suburban village, so interest- 
ing to nonconformists by the residence 
of the Abneys, Dr. Watts, and others. 
We hear that some very liberal con- 
tributions have been made, and that 
there is every reason to hope that their 
intentions will be realized. 





NEW CHAPEL OPENED. 

On Tuesday, May 31, 1836, a new 
Independent chapel in the village of 
Lee Mill Bridge, Devon, was opened 
for divine worship, when two sermons 
were preached ; in the afternoon, by 
the Rev. G. Smith, of Plymouth, 
from Col. i. 27, 28; and in the even- 
ing, by the Rev. W. Hurndall, of De- 
venport, from Ephesians iii. 8. The 
attendance on both occasions was 
crowded, and the collections good. 
The chapel is a neat Gothic structure, 
situated in the midst of a considerable 
though scattered population. This is 
the second place of worship recentl 
built under the auspices of the Sout 
Devon Congregational Union; the 
former chapel is situated at Dittes- 
cham, and was opened by sermons 
from the Rev. G. Smith. H. Bevis, 
and W. Hurndall. 





NEW CHAPELS IN PROGRESS. 

On Monday, the 13th June, the 
foundation stone of a new chapel to be 
erected at Gateshead, in the county 
of Durham, for the use of the Inde- 
pendent denomination, was laid by 
the Rev. Dr. Matheson, of Durham. 
The large company which had assem- 
bled, adjourned after the ceremony 
to the spacious chapel belonging to 
the Methodist new connection, where 
hedelivered an address. In the after- 
noon, a numerous company of friends 
assembled in the school room of the 
same chapel at a social tea-party, 
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where a number of ministers of differ. 
ent denominations (more than twenty 
of whom were present,) addressed the 
meeting. Considerable interest was 
excited by the different services. The 
necessity for another place of worship 
in the Borough of Gateshead, is very 
great—as there is not at the present 
time accommodation for one-fuurth 
of the population, if disposed to at- 
tend on the ordinances of religion. 

On the 25th of May the foundation 
stone of a new chapel, on the site of 
the former place of worship, was laid 
at Fareham, Hampshire, for the use of 
the Congregational Church in that ' 
town, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. G. D. Mudie. 

The elegant chapel at Leamington, 
Warwick, erected for the Rev. A. | 
Pope and congregation, will be opened 
on the 21st instant. 
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ORDINATIONS, SETTLEMENTS, &c. 

On Tuesday, May 17th, the induc- 
tion of the Rev. J. W. Massie (late of 
Dublin) into the pastoral charge of 
the Congregational church assembling 
in Mill-street, Perth, N. B. took 
place. The services were highly in- 
teresting. They were introduced by 
the Rev. Mr. Lothian, of St. Andrews, 
in reading a portion of scripture and 
prayer; after which the Rev. W. L. 
Alexander, of Edinburgh, presented 
to the church and congregation a clear 
and lucid statement of congregational 
principles, as deduced from the Word 
of God; the Rev. Dr. Russell then 
calling on the church to signify their 
adherence to the call formerly given 
to Mr. Massie, to become their pas- 
tor, gave an opportunity to the Rev. 
gentleman to express publicly his ac- 
ceptance of it. The Rev. Mr. Scales, 
of Leeds, then delivered a most im- 
pressive and affecting charge to the | 
pastor; and the Rev. Mr. Tait, of Blair- 
gowrie, closed the service by prayer. 
The Rev. Mr. Murdoch, of Anstruther, 
introduced the evening service by 
reading the scriptures and prayer; 
after which Dr. Russell addressed the 
church, and the solemn engagements 
closed by prayer from their pastor. 
Betwixt the morning and evening ser- 
vices the ministers and friends, with 
several ministers and elders of the 
Secession and Baptist denominations, 
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dined together. The evening was 
spent in the most agreeable manner. 


REMOVAL. 


The Rev. Joseph Ford, formerly a 
student in Wymondley College, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation from 
the church and congregation at Long 
Melford, Suffolk, to succeed his late 
venerable father as their pastor. 





NOTICES. 

The next annual meetings of the 
Kent Union Society, for the sssistance 
of aged and infirm ministers, widows, 
and orphans. The Congregational 
Association and Auxiliary Missionary 
Society will, (D.v.) be held at the 
Rev. J. Pulling’s Meeting-house, 
Deptford, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, July 5and6. The meeting of 
the Union Society will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon, at four o’clock. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 
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The Association sermons will be 
preached on Tuesday evening, at half 
past six, by Rev. W. E. Parrett, of 
Lenham, and on Wednesday morning, 
at eleven, by Rev. E. W. Harris, of 
Dartford ; the annual public meeting 
at three in the afternoon; and the 
Missionary Meeting in the evening, 
at half-past six. The Rev. S. 8. 
Wilson, from Malta, will attend as a 
deputation from the Parent Society. 

We understand that the Fifth Anni- 
versary of the Northern Congrega- 
tional School, for the Sons of Ministers 
and Missionaries, will be held at Sil- 
coates, near Wakefield, on Wednes- 
day, the 6th July; when the Rev. 
W. H. Stowell, Theological Tutor of 
Rotherham College, is expected to 
preside. The present number of pupils 
in the Institution is 64. The school 
will re-open after the Midsummer 
vacation, on Wednesday, the 17tb of 
August. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

The Society for the better observance 
of the Lord's-day, established at Vevey 
in the Canton of Vaud, has offered five 
prizes for the best Essays on the following 
subjects. Ist. To describe the various 
instances of Sabbath profanation, and to 
point out the connection between the 
violation of the Lord’s-day, and the com- 
mission of crime. 2d. The influence of 
the Sabbath on national, domestic, and 
individual prosperity. 3d. The excuses 
for disregarding the Sabbath. 4th. The 
Sabbath forthe poor. 5th. The Sabbath 
for children. For the first two subjects, 
the prize is 180 francs, for the last three, 
120. The Rev. Alexander Chavannes, of 
Jongny, in the Canton of Vaud, is the 

lent of the Committee nominated 
to decide on the merits of the Essays. 


INSTANCES OF PERSECUTION, AND OF 
OPPOSITION TO THE SPREAD OF THE 
GOSPEL IN SWITZERLAND. 

government in the Canton of 

Schwitz has prohibited the distribution 

of Religious Tracts, on pain of fine and 

ment. Mr. Jocin, of Bale, has 
N.S. NO. 139. 
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lately been imprisoned and fined 480 francs 
for having circulated religious books. 

Mr. Fisch de Bruel, one of the Divinity 
Students of Lausanne, has been impri- 
soned four days, but released on bail, 
and fined 384 francs for asimilar offence. 
The Commission appointed to enquire 
into the character of the Tract he had 
circulated, condemned it on the ground 
of its having declared unequivocally that 
** Jesus Christ died for our sins.” 

An individual in the Canton of Uri 
has been sentenced to imprisonment and 
fine, for having distributed a Protestant 
version of the Scriptures. 

A zealous Christian, at Turin, in Pied- 
mont, has been condemned to five years 
imprisonment for selling a copy of the 
Scriptures. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN SPAIN. 

The journals are every morning filled 
with accounts of the political and mili- 
tary affairs of Spain ; avery skirmish be- 
tween the armies of the Christinos and 
the Carlists is detailed, and every de- 
bate between the ministry and the op- 
position is related at length. But what 
is the religious state of the Peninsula ? 

3 iv 
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Will the Spanish people always bow to 
the yoke of superstition, or are they 
beginning to perceive their condition? 
On these important topics our political 
papers say nothing. They observe in 
Spain only the struggles of the dynasty 
and the movements of the constitutional 
mechanism. All the rest—that is the 
religious, moral, and intellectual condi- 
tion of the nation, is carelessly laid aside. 

The complaint is sometimes made, and 
not without reason, of historians who 
retrace only the biography of kings, and 
the intrigues of courts; but does not 
this reproach apply with equal force to 
our journals, which are pre-occupied 
with a few questions of comparative 
insignificance and of limited extent, and 
overlook religion, the manners, and opi- 
nions of the Peninsula. Two facts only 
which have come to our knowledge, 
through the medium of the French 
press, may throw some light upon the 
state of religion in Spain, and these two 
facts would seem contradictory, if we 
did not recollect that extremes meet : 
the one is the burning of converts, 
and the assassination of the monks; the 
other is the account of a new restric- 
tion on the press, which prohibits any 
thing to be published concerning the 
Catholic religion and the Holy Scrip- 
tures, without authority from the ordinary. 
Thus, on the one hand, the populace is 
opposed to certain Catholic institutions 
to such an extent as to overturn them 
with the most atrocious barbarity, and 
on the other, the authorities will not or 
dare not permit the examination of the 
Catholic doctrines by the means of books 
or journals; an unbridled licentiousness, 
a furious hatred against monastic esta- 
blishments, prevail amongst the people, 
whilst their rulers maintain a stern op- 
position against every thing which has a 
direct or indirect tendency to injure the 
Romish church, and a just and wise 
freedom, in matters of religion, is no 
where to be found. After this new en- 
actment, there will be only one sort of 
religious persecution possible, that which 
has been so cruelly perpetrated by the 
lower orders of Catalonia and Andalusia. 
Catholicism has thought to promote her 
true interests by asking for rigorous 
measures respecting her instructions and 
her worship. It is easy to foresee that 
the privilege will be used with the 
greatest severity, and that philosophical 
publications of the most moderate cha- 
racter will be rigorously interdicted 
by the clerk of the ordinary. But the 
episcopate is deceived in its calculations 
and its hopes. Persecution is an instru- 
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ment which wounds those who have the 
imprudence to use it; and it would be 
better policy even, for the interest of 
Catholicism, to open a legal and peacefal 
outlet for opposing opinions. What will 
be the consequence? Nothing will be 
legally published against the church; 
but numbers of improper writings will 
issue from a clandestine press. Besides 
which, the works of the French philo- 
sophers, of the eighteenth century, will 
be secretly introduced into Spain, and 
they will be read with an avidity pro- 
portioned to the severity with which 
they are interdicted. Irreligion will ex- 
tend on every hand, under the garb of a 
hypocritical formality; in short, that 
which happened in our own country 
sixty years since, will again be witnessed 
in the Peninsula, an official exclusive re- 
ligion, armed with terror sustained by 
reg but abandoned by the great 

ody of the nation ; the edifice will pre- 
sent an imposing front, but the interior 
will be found to contain only a heap of 
rubbish and of ruin. France,” said 
M. de Pradst, who deserves attention 
on such a subject, “‘ France, covered by 
monuments and means of worship, 
wrought, I bad almost said plonghed up, 
during a hundred years, by the Jesuits 
and Jansenists, is itself, at this day, 
without religion.” ‘“ This,” adds the ve- 
nerable Archbishop of Malinesg, “is too 
serious a consideration, not to force upon 
us a most instructive lesson.” 

Yes, this is a startling fact ; and the 
lesson it conveys ought not to be lost 
upon the Catholic clergy of Spain. When 
the ministers of religion demand penal 
statutes to stifle all religious discussion, 
the words of Jesus Christ to his Apostles 
must be applied to them, “* Ye know not 
what spirit ye are of.” To proscribe 
examination, is to make many people be- 
lieve that it cannot be sustained, and 
thence religion falls into contempt. But 
what is a despised religion but an edi- 
fice undermined at its foundation, and 
which may be expected to be over- 
whelmed by its own weight? Do the 
Spanish bishops flatter themselves that 
they shall keep Spain in the contented 
ignorance of the middle ages, and de- 
prive them of al! means of reflecting upon 
religious subjects. But in the nineteenth 
century, when intercourse is so extended, 
and points of contact are so numerous, 
is it not a mad and useless attempt to 
impose upon Spain a blind and irre- 
sponsible faith? The Pyrenees were 
no obstacle to Louis XIV., is it imagined 
that Voltaire and his school will find 
them any impediment? 
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We insist upon this subject, because 
even in France there are Catholics so 
little enlightened as to express a wish, 
that the dogmas of the church may be 
protected by the authority of human 
laws. They lament over the freedom 
of discussion ; they give to it the names 
of licentionsness and anarchy; they 
would desire that political power should 
make common cause with religious au- 
thority, and protect by fear of imprison- 
ment the Catholic faith. Imprudent 
men! If their wishes were fulfilled 
during one month, Catholicism would be 
retarded more than it has advanced 
daring five years, under the reign of 
liberty. Scoffing unbelief, which is vio- 
lent in debate, fruitful in calumnies, 
indefatigable in dispute. but which is 
now confined to village orators, and the 
workmen in our suburbs, would again 
appear and flourish amongst us. Has 
not the experience of our fathers 
been sufficiently strong and melancholy 
to enlighten their children? Shall it 
never be understood that the Gospel has 
nothing to fear, but every thing to hope 
from liberty? If I were an unbeliever, 
I should wish that a law were promul- 
gated to prevent discussion on Christian 
doctrines. By this means alone my most 
contemptible epigrams would find nu- 
merous responses, and my worst argn- 
ments would be considered admirable. 
Every penal enactment placed before 
the doctrine of the church is a weapon 

in the hands of impiety to reduce 
itto dust. That Spain will renew their 
fatal experiment, we may be certain, 
should the law we have spoken of be 
adopted. 

Infidelity is more extended in this 
country than is commonly supposed in 

rance. We have before us a journal, 
written during the last year by an Eng- 
lish Missionary, who has travelled through 
the Peninsula, with the view of circu- 
lating copies of the Bible. This mis- 
sionary everywhere heard the most vio- 
lent discourse against monachism, and it 
is known that the Spanish people scarcely 
know how to separate the Christian re- 
ligion from monastic institutions. The 
hatred and contempt which is felt towards 
the convents returns even upon the doc- 
trines of the faith; and in ceasing to 
respect the monks, Spain will cease to 
believe in the precepts of the church, 

se the two are imposed by the 
same authority, 

Our traveller is astonished to find so 

e piety remaining in Seville. Amongst 
4 population of 90,000 inhabitants, it is 
computed that nearly 70,000, do not 


practice even the external rites of Ca- 
tholicism. 

The students of the university, who 
are about three thousand, in general 
manifest but little devotion. Many of 
them brought books to the English Mis- 
sionary, which, under the titles of asce- 
tical works, contain the writings of Vol- 
taire and other infidel philosophers. 

These books which present religion 
on the title page, and which teach infi- 
delity by their contents, are a sufficiently 
correct emblem of the state of religion in 
One part of Spain. Piety is on the sur- 
face—infidelity within. The larger cities 
have already cast off even the appear- 
ance of religion, as has been seen in the 
capital of Andalusia, and the country 
will follow the example, if great care be 
not taken. ‘Lo such a fatal termination 
will slavery in matters of faith always 
tend. 

At Madrid the English traveller did 
not encounter less of infidelity than at 
Seville. But he was rejoiced to find 
there also a pious bishop, who has been 
recently employing himself in translating 
the Bible into the Spanish language. 
This bishop informed the missionary, 
that he had extended a second edition of 
the Bible to three thousand copies, for 
the purpose, he said, of circulation 
amongst the heads of families, amongst 
the priests who have great need to read 
the Scriptures, and amongst the monks, 
who are very ignorant. This bishop is 
singular amongst the Spanish clergy ; 
he acknowledged that the reformers had 
reason to protest against the ab of 
the Romish church, and only blamed 
them for having been too distant in their 
opposition. He granted but a very se- 
condary value to the bulls and decretals 
of the popes. He wished that the Spanish 
clergy had renounced the superstitious 
practices and the popular traditions 
which have been bequeathed by ages of 
ignorance. He declares that the great 
enemy of the church is not Luther or 
Calvin, but the spirit of infidelity ; and 
that Christians of all denominations 
ought to lend their aid to resist it.— 
At the convent of St. Felipe Real, at 
Madrid, onr traveller saw an Augustine 
monk, who equally well appreciated the 
true state of things in Spain. These are 
some of his reflections :—‘‘ The inqni- 
sition has ruined my country; in the 
most literal sense, the nation has been 
conquered and subjugated by Rome. 
True religion has been oppressed, and 
is almost extinguished. Infidelity has 
flowed in from every quarter, and the 
people who have been left in ieee 
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are overwhelmed by atorrentof irreligious 
opinions. Our youth are in a deplorable 
state, without respect for religion and 
manners. The only remedy is in the 
hands of the clergy, who ought to give to 
Spain solid and truly evangelical instrac- 
tion ; but things will become worse in- 
stead of being ameliorated. Our priests 
are almost all profoundly ignorant; in- 
stead of replying in an able manner to 
the objections of infidels, they wish to 
place themselves at the receipt of custom, 
and send out of the kingdom strange 
books, of which they do not even under- 
stand the title, nor read the first page. 
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We ought to unite (the Christians I mean 
of Spain and of England.) taking for the 
rule of our faith, first the writings of the 
Old and New ‘Testaments, afterwards 
the Fathers of the Church, during the 
first six centuries, and upon such a foun- 
dation we shall easily coalesce.” 

The Augustine Monk of St. Felipe 
Real is a man of good sense. Assuredly 
he will not vote for the enactment which 
prohibits the publication of any thing 
without the authority of the ordinary; 
but such men are rare amongst the 
Spanish clergy.— From the Semuer, 
13th Jan. 1836. 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN FRANCE. 
The budget for the year 1837, presented in the Chamber of Deputies, for the sup- 
port of the Protestant worship in France, is as follows : 


The Clergy. 
4 Pastors of the Reformed Church at 3,000---- 12,000 francs 
30 Ditto Ditto at 2,000.--- 60,000 
84 Ditto Ditto at 1,500----126,000 
247 Ditto Ditto at 1,200- - - .296,400 
1 Co pastor at Marseilles --->----+----++++-+> 1,000 


366 Pastors of the Reformed Church. 
3 Pastors of the Lutheran Church at 3,000. --. 


25 Ditto Ditto 
16 Ditto Ditto 
187 Ditto Ditto 


“230 Pastors of the Lutheran Church. 


366 Pastors of the Reformed Church. 


9,000 


at 2,000.--- 50,000 
at 
at 


1,500...- 22,500 
1,200... -224,400 





596 Total number of Protestant Ministers: - - - - tenet ence teen eee 801,300 


To deduct 


1. From the revenues from the departments of 








Daubs and the Upper and Lower Rhine--- 78,000 
2. From the vacancies in the Protestant 

Churches ------- ererccces eee cereeree eee 18,300 
96,300 96,300 
705,000 
Giants for an additional number of Pastors.........-....00.-esee00 31,000 
Grants to Pastors for Assistants, and to superannuated Pastors. -- - - +++ 80,000 
University of Montauban ---+--+-+++-+++--+55- Cece ree ceeenceseeece 11,200 
University of Strasbourg - ---- Coe eee eeenreereecerseserssscce seeees 12,800 
Grants for the erection of Places of Worship. -----.-++--+-+-+se+eeee% 100,000 
Total .<-ccccess 890,000 





This Report furnishes cheering and decisive evidence of the increase of Pro- 
testantism in France, as the grant for the year 1825, amounted to 575,000 fiancs, 


whilst for the year 1837, it is 890,000. 


STATE OF EVANGELICAL RELIGION IN 
FRANCE. 

In taking a review of the state of 
Evangelical Religion in France, the 
Archives du Christianisme, contain the 
following remarks: 


1. That there is cause for gratitude to 
Him, in whose hand are the Spirits of all 
flesh, that prejudices are rapidly giving 
way, and that the friends of vital religion 
meet with fewer impediments, in the pro- 
secution of their works of faith and 
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labours of love. Time and observation 
have proved, that they who were once 
designated as enthusiasts, are now to be 
ranked amongst the most enlightened 
supporters of education, humanity, and 
religion. Some of the most intelligent 
of the Protestant community, are to be 
found in connection with the evangelical 
party. ‘ ‘ r 

2. That there is an increasing convic- 
tion of the propriety of attaching greater 
importance to consistency of conduct 
and zeal, in the propagation of the Gos- 
pel, than to religious controversies. The 
faithful followers of the Lamb, are aware 
of the duty of contending earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints ; but 
they do not forget, that the most power- 
ful argument is that which is derived 
from a conversation which becometh the 
Gospel, and that their Lord did not pro- 
nounce them to be happy, who could de- 
fend the precepts and doctrines of his 
word, but they who loved and observed 
them. 

3. That the number of the devoted 
servants of Christ, both among the clergy 
and laity, is on the increase. It is now, 
no uncommon circumstance for the young 
ministers of the Gospel to abandon the 
cold and unscriptural latitudinarianism, 
which once they professed, and to preach 
a Saviour crucified for sinners with ex- 
emplary earnestness and fidelity. It 
also appears to us, that those who had 
already believed, have become more de- 
cided in the profession of their religion. 
They are more ready to speak and act, 
and (when the providence of God calls 
them to endure reproach for his name) 
to suffer as Christians. This moral 
courage is of essential importance to 
the prosperity of the cause of the Re- 
deemer. 

4. That it is matter for regret that 
the religious publications, during the 
past twelve months have not been so 
numerous, as on the preceding years. 
This remark applies only to France. In 
Switzerland, religious publications have 
been on the increase. The decrease in 
France is not to be attributed, we 
apprehend, to the listlessness of the 
= and their indisposition to read 

ks, calculated to impress and edify 
the heart—or to the want of writers 
of piety and talent, in the reformed 
churches; but to the long season of 
persecution, when the Protestants were 
forbidden to express their sentiments 
through the medium of the press, and 
never since that period have they been 
distinguished for their theological writ- 
ings. Let the Protestants, however, lay 
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these things to heart, and consider, that 
it was among the reformed churches of 
trance during the seventeenth century, 
that the most eminent and laborious 
theologians of Europe were to be found. 

It is with pleasure we add, that the 
decrease is yet more palpable among the 
advocates of heterodoxy. Arianism and 
Socinianism seem afraid of the light, for 
during the last two or three years, their 
disciples have not published in France a 
single work of any extent. 

5. That the work of evangelization, in 
the benighted villages of the country, 
through the instramentality of the re- 
formed churches, is very encouraging. 
Wherever the standard of the Gospel, 
has been erected there it remains. Not 
a solitary instance can be adduced, of a 
Protestant interest having been aban- 
doned after being once established. Small 
assemblies become congregations, and 
congregations are formed into churches, 
Pastors are greatly needed in many dis- 
tricts. The churches where the Gospel 
is preached in its purity, are attended by 
congregations ever on the increase. New 
fields for labours are continually present- 
ing themselves. The Evangelical Society 
already employs thirty faithful labourers, 
and were the cries of the needy to be 
heard, as they ought by the churches of 
the Lord, their number would imme- 
diately be doubled. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DISSENTING DE- 
PUTIES UPON CHURCH RATES. 

At the Half-yearly Meeting of the 
*“* Deputies from the several Congrega- 
tions of Protestant Dissenters, of the 
three denominations—Presbyterian, In- 
dependent, and Baptist—in and within 
12 miles of London, appointed to protect 
their Civil Rights,” held at the King’s 
Head Tavern, in the Poultry, London, 
on Wednesday, the 25th day of May, 
1836; Henry Waymouth, Esq., in the 
Chair, 

It was Resolved, 

1, That while the religion of the State 
was Roman Catholic, tithes were applied 
to the maintenance of the poor, and of 
the ecclesiastical fabrics and worship, as 
well as of the clergy, both superior and 
subordinate. That since the Reformation 
they have been discharged from the relief 
of the poor, and nearly the whole of the 
present Church revenue has been ap- 
propriated to the use of the clergy. 

2. That it appears from the Report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, that the net annual in- 
come of the archiepiscopal and episcopal 
property, is £160,114; of the cathedral 
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and collegiate property, £272,828; of the 
benefices, £3,058,248; making a total 
annual income of £3,491,190,—a very 
small assessment on which sum would 
be adequate to the maintenance of the 
edifices and worship of the Established 
Church. 

3. That already in Ireland, by 3 and 4 
William IV. c. 37, has Parliament en- 
acted a yearly assessment on the present 
value of ecclesiastical benefices and liv- 
ings, in order to provide a fund in lieu 
of charch-rates, which were by the same 
Act abolished. 

4. That a sufficient portion of the am- 
ple revennes of the Church of England 
ought to be appropriated to the purposes 
for which church-rates have been levied, 
or the expenses of repairing the churches, 
and of defraying the charges of Divine 
worship in them, should be met by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the members 
of that communion. 

5. That if, as has been asserted by high 
authority in the Church, she comprises 
within her pale the great majority of the 
nation, including the hereditary nobility 
and a large portion of the wealthier 
classes, in whose affection she is said to 
live, this meeting had a right to complain 
of the injustice of compelling the minority 
who do not belong to her communion, or 
avail themselves of her instructions, but 
who conscientiously dissent from her rites 
and ceremonies, to contribute to her 
support. 

6. That there is sufficieut reason to 
believe that there are in England and 
Wales, nearly eight thousand places of 
public worship, belonging to Protestant 
Dissenters of the Presbyterian, Inde- 
otra and Baptist denominations, to 

esleyan and other Methodists, and to 
the Quakers, without any charge upon 
the national funds for the expense of 
their erection and repair, and for the 
maintenance of their ministers and wor- 
ship, and supported by the voluntary 
contributions of those bodies of Christians 
respectively. 

7. That upon a moderate computation 
the erection of these buildings cannot 
have occasioned the outlay of Jess than a 
million and a half sterling, and that the 
repair of them, the expenses of worship, 
and the maintenance of the ministers, 
cannot be less than a million sterling per 
annum. And that the imposition of any 
new tax on persons contributing so largely 
in augmentation of the means of public 
religious instruction, in order to provide 
for the worship of the Established Church, 
and the repair of edifices appropriated 
solely to its use, cannot but be felt as a 





great grievance, and a palpable injns- 
tice. 

8. That in many parishes, both exten- 
sive and populous, have church-rates 
ceased to be made and collected, in con- 
sequence of the determined opposition of 
the inhabitants ; and that avy mode for 
providing, either wholly or partly, for the 
expenses formerly included in church- 
rates, by an appropriation of the public 
income of the United Kingdom, will be 
the imposition of a fresh tax upon such 
districts, and of a tax upon Scotland and 
Ireland, for the exclusive benefit of the 
amply endowed Fstablished Church of 
England and Wales. 

9. That the exaction of church-rates 
has always been regarded by your peti- 
tioners, and by Protestant Dissenters, as 
one of the principal grievances of which 
they have to complain. That the just 
expectation of the country at large, and 
of the Protestant Dissenters in parti- 
cular, which was raised by the abolition 
of church-rates in Ireland, will not be 


realized, until the same principle be - 


adopted with respect to church-rates in 
England. 

10. That petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament, founded on these Resolu- 
tions, be prepared and signed by the 
Deputies 

Henry Waymourtn, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE DEPUTIES OF THE 
THREE DENOMINATIONS IN REPLY TO 
THE UNITARIAN SECEDERS. 


At the Half-yearly Meeting of the 
“ Deputies from the several Congrega- 
tions of Protestant Dissenters of the 
three denominations — Presbyterian, In- 
dependent, and Baptist —in and within 
12 miles of London, appointed to protect 
their Civil Rights,” held at the King’s 
Head Tavern, in the Poultry, London, 
on Wednesday, the 25th day of May, 
1836; Henry Waymouth, Esq., in the 
Chair, 

It was Resolved, ; 

1. That the withdrawment of their 
Deputies by the following eight congre- 
gations from this Deputation, be accepted 
and recorded—that is to say, of the con- 
gregations at Brentford, Carter-lane, Es- 
sex-street, Hackney, Hampstead, Jewin- 
street, Newington-gieen, and Stamford- 
street.* 


* It will perhaps interest our readers 
to know the numerical strength of those 
seceding congregations. We jare happy 
to be able to gratify them upon autho- 
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The attention of the meeting having 
been called to a series of resolutions, 
at a meeting of certain Presby- 
terian Deputies, held at Dr. Williams’s 
Library, on the 5th of March last, 
Resolved, 

2. That this deputation was established 
in 1736, for the purpose of procuring the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts; 
and its attention was afterwards directed 
also to the protection of the Civil Rights 
of Protestant Dissenters generally. 

$. That the deputation was formed by 
each of the congregations whose minis- 
ters were associated with the general 
body of the three denominations of dis- 
senting ministers in and about London 
and Westminster, returning two deputies. 
That for many years after the formation 
of the Deputation, the deputies from 
Presbyterian congregations constituted a 
very large proportion of the whole num- 
ber, and had a preponderating influence 
in the committee ; but that of late years 
their number has undergone a great dimi- 
nation, while that of the other denomi- 
nations has increased, which has produced 
a corresponding alteration in the com- 
mittee. And that at the time of the se- 
cession, the deputation consisted of re- 

ntatives from 14 Presbyterian, 53 
iscodent, and 36 Baptist congre- 
gations. 

With reference to the fifth resolution, 
declaring that they have witnessed “‘a 
continued and obvious disposition on the 
part of many members of other denomi- 
nations to act upon exclusive distinctions, 
subversive of the equality and indepen- 
dence of such portions of the aggregate 
dissenting societies as do not coincide with 
the doctrinal creed of the majority, hos- 
tile to the principles on which they have 
combined their efforts and contributions, 
and constantly tending to the comparative 


tities which we are sure will not be dis- 


puted. Hearers. 
Old Jewry Chapel, D. Davidson 200 
Newington Green, S. Wood - 50 
Carter Lane, Dr. Huttont - 70 
Brentford, J. Geary - - 50 
Essex Street, T. Mudge - 350 
Hackney, R.Aspland - ~- 500 
Hampstead, G. Kenrick - 50 


Stamford Street, E.Chapman 200 


8 Congregations - 1470! 
+ This was the number returned when 
the Rev. J. Yates was minister of this 
oo three years ago. The congregation 
probably increased since the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hutton. 
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degradation and depression of the Pres- 
byterian denomination in particular.” 
Resolved, 

4. That if this resolution be intended 
to apply to this deputation, the deputa- 
tion denies altogether any departure 
from the principles of “union on which 
the deputation was founded, upon which 
it has continued to act; and finds that in 
the committee of the deputation there 
has been, up to the present time, a num- 
ber of the representatives of the Pres- 
byterian congregations fully adequate to 
their proportion of the aggregate of con- 
gregations which are united in the de- 
putation. These statements are confirmed 
by the protest presented to the resolu- 
tionists, by two of the deputies who at- 
tended their meeting, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :— 

** Disseptient—Becanse the Presby- 
terian body is united with their Indepen- 
dent brethren as deputies solely for the 
maintenance and advancement of the 
civil rights of dissenters of every deno- 
mination ; and in the assertion and de- 
fence of those rights, each party has 
shown itself equally earnest, unwearied, 
and consistent.—Because, whilst it is 
asserted in the resolution of the English 
Presbyterians and General Baptists, that 
the flagrant violation by the Independent 
Dissenters of the right of private judg- 
ment is the main reason for the proposed 
separation, it appears to us that the course 
of proceeding now recommended by them 
is liable to the same censure; for to refuse 
longer to act with our Independent bre- 
thren as dissenting deputies, in which 
character our past exertions, our present 
interests, and our future prospects, have 
been, and are identical, because our par- 
ticular interests and opinions may differ 
from theirs upon subjects totally uncon- 
nected with the objects for which alone 
we were deputed, is of the essence of 
intolerance, and breathes the spirit of 
persecution.” 

5. That as this deputation were no 
parties to the recent successful legal pro- 
ceedings to which the resolutionists refer, 
all their complaints upon that subject are 
wholly inapplicable to this deputation. 

6. That this deputation will continue to 
maintain, with unabated fidelity and zeal, 
the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which it has hitherto professed : 
that it cordially rejoices at the growing 
practical influence of those principles on 
the public mind, and in the British Legis- 
lature; and that it relies on the avowed 
disposition and public pledges of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, to relieve Protestant 
Dissenters from the violations of the 
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rights of conscience, the civil disabilities, 
and the ecclesiastical oppressions of which 
they have still to complain. 

7. That while this deputation has no 
intention of claiming to represent the 
opinions and feelings of the congregations 
which have now withdrawn, yet, as se- 
veral Presbyterian congregations continue 
their connexion with it as heretofore, this 
meeting sees no occasion for making any 
alteration in the title under which it has 
been hitherto known. 

Henry Waymourtn, Chairman. 


CHURCH RATES. 


Lord John Russell has declared in his 
place in Parliament, that he doubts whe- 
ther it will be possible for him to intro- 
duce any measure on Church Rates 
during the present session. We are glad 
of it, and would earnestly entreat the 
Dissenters of the United Kingdoms, to 
improve the delay, and take the business 
in their own hands. They should imme- 
diately form local Committees in all the 
borough towns that send representatives, 
and they should open a correspondence 
upon this subject with their county and 
town representatives. Lord John Kussell 
has truly said * that much depends upon 
the decision of the House of Commons,” 
and we must therefore let our represen- 
tatives know, that the Dissenters are 
resolved not again to submit to any direct 
taxation for the support of the Church, 
and that they will resist indirect taxation 
with their utmost strength. We say to 
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the country Dissenters, take the business 
into yonr own hands— because the united 
Committee in the metropolis have done 
all in their power with the Government— 
by deputations and memorials, &c. and we 
fear that until the Ministers understand 
through their friends and supporters in 
Parliament, that at the next election they 
may lose the support of the Dissenters 
unless this just principle be conceded to 
them, as it has already been to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, they will not be 
disposed to employ the surplus wealth of 
the English Church to uphold the ecclesi- 
astical edifices which she appropriates to 
herself. 

We say to the Dissenters of Scotland 
and Ireland, you must look to this also, or 
your nations will be burdened in common 
with our own, to uphold the Episcopal 
Church of England 


REGISTRATION AND MARRIAGE BILLS. 

Just as our Magazine is going to press 
we learn, that these important Acts have 
passed the Commons, the former without 
a division, and the latter by a majority 
of 50. 

They will now pass to the Upper 
House, where there is reason to fear, 
they will be strangely mutilated if not 
rejected, as the London Clergy are not 

hamed to oppose the Bills, because, as 
they allege, the alterations proposed will 
reduce their surplice fees at least 50,0001. 
per annum! And we all know how zea- 
lous the peers are to maintain the privi- 
leges and profits of the clergy. 
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Page 368, col. 2d, for * mars” read mores ; also in the following line, the same. 
Also for ‘‘ the cause is not altered,”’ read the case, &c. 


Page 370, col. 2d, for ** vital goodness,” read vital godliness. 








